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For the Companion. 


THE ELDER SISTER. 


One of the most vivid remembrances of my 
school-days is of the picnic in the Hemlock Ra- 
vine. An occurrence connected with it fixed it 
indelibly in my memory. 

It was Mrs. Estey who planned this picnic. She 
was a gay young widow, who spent her summers 
in our little mountain village, and who had not 
much to do, except to invent schemes of amuse- 
ment and to carry out her pleasant social plans. 
The picnic was to close and surpass all the public 
pleasures of the season; for October had 
come, and the wind was growing chilly, and 
the trees were turning red and brown. 

There were not more than a dozen young 
people in the village, and Mrs. Estey had 
taken me and my bosom friend, Netty Thurs- 
ton, into “‘society,” as she called it, though 
we were still at school. 

On the evening before the picnic I went 
over to Netty’s to tea, as usual, to discuss the 
affair. I found the family at the tea-table. 

What a pleasant room it was! The low 
French windows opened on a porch covered 
with jasmine, and beyond, the lawn, with its 
clumps of trees and roses, sloped down to the 
woods. Inside, a wood fire burned on the 
hearth, for the evening was cool, and an Ar- 
gand lamp lighted the pretty table, with its 
silver and delicate china. To this day, when 
I think of a cosey, happy home, I see that 
breakfast-room of the old Thurston house. 

That evening Judge Thurston and his wife, 
their daughter Ellinor, Netty, and two or 
three of Netty’s friends, were at the table. 
The judge was very deaf, and Mrs. Thurston 
was always wrapped in her own thoughts. 
Miss Ellinor was quiet, as usual; so we girls 
had all the conversation to ourselves, and that, 
of course, seemed to us the suitable order of 
things. 

Lou Heriot was delighted with Mrs. Es- 

tey’s arrangements. ‘She has secured six 
boats, and we are to row up the river six 
miles, until we reach the Hemlock Ravine. 
My sister was there once. She says it used to 
be the favorite resort of the young people of 
the last generation, and that it is the wildest, 
loveliest spot in the world. We can stay to- 
gether, or wander off if we choose. We shall 
come home by moonlight.” 

“Oh, delicious!” cried Netty, clapping her 
hands. ‘It will be a day in Paradise!” 

Lou glanced at me, and laughed. We fan- 
cied that Netty’s Paradise would consist in 
flirting with Sam Farley. Even I, though 
I was not fifteen, was to have a “beau” pro- 
vided for me by that most considerate of 
chaperons, Mrs. Estey. I secretly wondered 
what stately Mrs. Thurston would say if she 
guessed at our proceedings. 

“Ellinor,” said Netty, turning to her sister, 
‘will you see that my lunch is put up? And just 
look over my blue merino, please; I think the 
gathers are ripped.” 

Miss Ellinor smiled and nodded. Most of Net- 
ty’s friends considered her sister ‘‘too sweet for 
anything,” because she was so ready to take all 
that young woman’s burdens on her shoulders. 
If anything could have atoned in our eyes for the 
misery and disgrace of being an ‘old maid,” it 
was the gentle unselfishness of Ellinor Thurston. 
She was a woman of thirty, and, as my maturer 
judgment now tells me, of a rare and fine type of 
beauty, very different from Netty’s fat, high- 
colored charms; but an “old maid’ was, in our 
opinion, an object of sympathy and charity in 
any family. 

Mrs. Thurston, to our surprise, had heard Net- 
ty’s orders, and said, quietly, ‘“You are quite old 
enough, Henrietta, to attend to your own lunch- 

- eon and clothes. I wish you, Ellinor, to rest this 
evening, if you are going to Hemlock Ravine to- 
morrow.” 

“Going! To Hemlock Ravine!” gasped Netty. 
“‘Are you going to the picnic ?” 

The other girls said nothing, but we listened, 
aghast, for the answer. 

“I was invited, Netty,” said Ellinor, gently. 
“I have not gone anywhere for a year or two, as 
you know; but I thought I should like to go to 
the ravine once more—for certain reasons.” 

Her voice, always low and soft, trembled, as if 
the tears were not far off. If I had not.been so 
angry, I should have been touched. 





Netty made no reply, but she shrugged her 
shoulders contemptuously, and began to eat her 
supper with ominous haste. I saw that she was 
in a passion. Here, certainly, was an end of any 
flirtation with Sam Farley ! 

“J shall not interfere with you young people,” 
said Ellinor, smiling patiently. ‘Dr. Scudder 
will row me up the river, and there are some 
places that I should like to see again. I will be 
one of the party that will ‘wander off by them- 
selves,’”’ trying to jest. 

“Oh, you can goif you like, and do what you 
like when you are there,” said Netty, with a toss 





of her head. 





est objects look like parts of a beautiful dream. 
The broad, glimmering river flowed slowly by; 
the boats were gathered about the pier which were 
to take us up into the hills that towered dim and 
mysterious in the distance. Mrs. Estey and part 
of the gay crowd were embarked, when Judge 
Thurston’s carriage drove down to the pier, and 
Miss Ellinor, very pale, but smiling, alighted. 
Dr. Scudder hurried up to receive her. He was 
the chief physician in the village, and an old, 
trusted friend in the Thurston family. 

“Tt was kind in you to give me this great pleas- 
ure,”’ I heard her say to him. 

“Look!” whispered Netty ; ‘‘father and mother 


ELLINOR’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


‘Henrietta !’’ said her mother, in a low voice. 

Netty rose from the table, and rushed up to her 
own room. We soon followed her. 

“The old thing!” she broke out. ‘What has 
she to do in society? When women get to that 
age, they ought to know that their room is better 
than their company.” 

“They lag superfluous on the stage,’” said 
Lou Heriot, who always had a quotation ready to 
fling at you. ‘“‘No Sam Farley for you to-morrow, 
Netty! No beaux for any of us. We'll have to 
‘remember that we are little girls,’ as my mother 
says, and behave like the lambs from the primary 
school.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, hush, Lou Heriot! 
There never was a girl that talked as much and 
said as little. I want to think what is to be done.” 

“Perhaps,” I ventured, ‘‘Miss Ellinor may not 
be able to go. She has not looked well for a long 
time.” 

“‘She’s always moping,” said Netty. 

Now Netty usually appeared very fond of her 
sister, who had made a pet and baby of her all of 
her life. This was the first time that she had in- 
terfered with her pleasure, and Netty, nursed in 
selfishness, found her affection vanish. We went 
home, leaving her sulking and sullen. 

The next morning, however, when the little 
party gathered on the pier to start, Netty’s pink 
cheeks and bright eyes were radiant. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ she whispered to me, as she 
came up. 

It was a warm October morning, with that 


had to come down to see her off! 
idol of her. It is perfectly ridiculous! They are 
going with her to New York to-morrow. It is 
three years since J was in New York. Hurry! 
hurry! Do get aboard, all of you!” 

There were two boats yet at the pier, a large 
one into which Lou, Netty, and I, with our chape- 
ron and the two rowers were soon seated. The 
other was the Dart, a small bateau belonging to 
Dr. Scudder. It was usually anchored out of 
sight at the end of the pier. Just as we pushed 
off, the doctor gave orders to have it brought round 
for Miss Ellinor. A cry of dismay rose from the 
crowd of boys on the pier. The pretty little 
Dart, which everybody knew with its scarlet and 
black bands, was lying on the shore covered with 
mud. 

‘“What is the matter ?” said the doctor, angrily, 
“she was clean and dry last night.” 

Our rowers stopped to see the end of the affair. 
I noticed that Netty ordered them, impatiently, to 
go on, and that Jim Stryper, a “‘river-rat,” slunk 
to the back of the crowd. 

The Dart was examined by Dr. Scudder. He 
found that two large holes had been broken in her 
hull. 

“She is useless,” said the doctor, quietly; 
“whoever did it made thorough work of it. Is 
there no other boat that I can hire for the day ?” 

“There is not a boat left; the picnickers have 
taken them all,” the boys assured him. 

“Goon! go on!” whispered Netty; ‘‘there is 
no room for them here.” 


They make an 








golden haze in the air which makes the common- 





Our boat shot into the middle of the stream, but 








not before we heard the doctor say, “I would not 
have you lose this day for my year’s income, 
Ellinor. I will find out who did it and punish 
them to the extent of the law.” 

“No, do not,” she said, earnestly. ‘Let it go; 
it matters little, after all.”” I fancied that her 
eyes followed Netty with a sad reproach as we 
rowed away. 

*‘You should not have done that,” I said to 
her. 

She laughed uneasily. 

“T? Idid nothing. It was Jim Stryper; but it 
cost all my month’s allowance. Jim charges 
high.” 

It was a successful picnic. The salad was 
delicious, the scenery was beautiful; the 
“beaux”’ attentive; but I had a guilty, un- 
comfortable feeling in my heart all day. 
Netty talked and laughed loudly. It seemed 
to me that she was trying to deaden some in- 
ward pain. 

It was late when we came home, tired and 
sleepy. I walked up the street with her. 

‘How dark the house is!’’ she said. “‘Come 
in with me a minute, Kitty.” 

A dim lamp was burning in the hall. Mrs. 
Stone, Judge Thurston’s sister, came out to 
meet us. 

“You here, Aunt Mary!” cried Netty. 
‘*What is the matter ?” 

“Nothing, my dear; but your father and 
mother took Ellinor to New York to-day, as 
she could not go up the river. Dr. Scudder 
went with them. I am to stay with you until 
they return.” 

“Dr. Scudder went with them! 
Is”— 

“TI may as well tell you, Netty; I think 
you should have been told before, but Ellinor 
wished to spare you. She has a disease for 
which the only cure is an operation. They 
have gone to a surgeon in New York to per- 
form it.” 

“T never knew”— 

“No, Ellinor complained very little; but 
that is the reason why she did not marry. 
Surely you know? She was engaged for 
years to a man whom she loved very dearly. 
She wanted to go up the river to-day, they 
told me. She had passed so many happy 
days with him there when she was younger, 
and she had a kind of homesickness to look 
at the place once again and to say good-by to 
it; but something prevented her.” 

Netty started up and began to pace up and 
down the hall without a word. 

Mrs. Stone was crying softly. 

“She thinks,’’ she went on, ‘‘that she never 
will come back.” 

‘“‘Never—come back! Why, you said the 
operation would cure her! Not come back! 
My Ellinor!” 

“T said the operation was the only hope of 
cure. But the danger is that she may not 

live through it.” 

Netty came up to Mrs. Stone. Her face had 
grown old and pinched in those few minutes. 

“Tell me the truth! What is the chance that 
she will live ?” 

“Control yourself, Netty. Ellinor has been 
bearing this terrible suffering for years; she is 
weakened by it. Dr. Scudder told me that there 
was scarcely a hope that she would survive the 
operation.” 

Netty turned and ran to her own room and 
locked the door. The cry she gave when she was 
alone rang in my ears as I crept home. 

Two days afterward the operation took piace. 
The village that day was very quiet. Even the 
children knew that Miss Ellinor was making the 
last effort for life. She was very dear to us all; 
we never had known how dear until then. Her 
mother wrote at noon: ‘‘Before the surgeons came 


What for ? 


|into the room, she bade us farewell, and said, 


‘Kiss Netty for me, and tell her how dearly I love 
her.’ In an hour we shall know the result.” 

The whole village waited. A messenger from 
every house was at the telegraph office. I think 
we all prayed for her that day. 

In the evening the despatch came from Dr. 
Scudder: “It is all over; she is at rest.” 

From the night when I left her alone in her 
room I had not dared to go near Netty. 

But the day of the funeral I went up with some 
flowers which I had gone up the river to gather, in 
the foolish fancy that the dead girl might know 
whence they came and be pleased, and while I 
was laying them on her breast Netty came into 
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the room and stood beside me. She did not shed 
a tear, but the change in her face terrified me. 

“That is Ellinor,” she said, ‘“‘who petted me 
from the time I was a baby. She might have had 
one happy day before her death, but I deprived 
her of it.” 

I could say nothing. It seemed to me as if the 
living girl as well as the dead one was before God 
in judgment. 

Her whole nature was changed by that blow. 
She became as gentle and unselfish a woman as 
her sister had been. She said to me once, when 
both our heads were growing gray, “I shall not 
be happy in heaven until I find Ellinor and know 
that she has forgiven me.” 

Resecca Harpine Davis. 
—— ——+o>-- a 
THE OLD BATTLEFIELDS. 
The land is holy where they fought, 
And holy where they fell, 


For by their blood the land was bought, 
e land we love so well. 


———— 


For the Companion. 


MOSE STUBBS’S BOY. 


“Gen'ral! O-o-o Gen’ral!” 

A stout negro woman, after uttering this cry 
several times, turned slowly back to her cabin, 
muttering to herself, ‘“What’s dat good-fur-nuffin’ 
nigger at now ?” 

Just then a bundle of rags, with a pair of bare 
black feet at one end, and a woolly head, sur- 
mounted by the fragment of a straw hat, at the 
other, came slowly up the yard. 

‘‘Here I is, ma,” drawled the lad. _ 

*‘An’ lucky fur yer, too,” answered the woman, 
with an air that hinted at direful consequences in 
case he had failed to appear at that exact minute. 
‘“‘Now, Gen’ral, I want yer ter tote dis yer basket 
ob clo’es ober to de P’int, to Miss Benson’s; an’ 
don’ yer be long bout it, nuther.” 

General placed the basket on his head, and, 
with hands in his pockets, walked composedly 
down the alley. 

“Boys is dreffle triflin’ critters!’’ sighed Mrs. 
Stubbs, dropping her ample form into a chair 
which looked much too frail to support it. ‘An’ 
gals, too,” she continued, evidently intending the 
last remark for the benefit of a small child who 
sat in the doorway. 

“Trelia, you alls drive dat yer pig outen de gyar- 
den, an’ don’ you be lazin’ dar no longer. De 
Scriptur’ say you mus’ earn yer bread- by de 
sweat ob yer eyebrow. So you needn’t ‘spect to 
get no hoe-cake, not ef you don’ sweat fur it; 
see, chile?” Mrs. Stubbs complacently wiped 
away, with the corner of her apron, the drops 
which had gathered on her own dusky brow. 

General was born soon after his parents were 
pronounced ‘contraband of war’’ by General But- 
ler; and, out of gratitude for his protection, they 
named their son General Butler Stubbs, and Gen- 
eral he was always called. His father, Moses 
Stubbs, managed by oystering and doing odd jobs 
that fell in his way to keep his large family from 
starving, but could do little more than that. 

The cabin which they called home was a little, 
one-story shanty, leaning disconsolately against a 
mud chimney which looked scarcely able to sup- 
port itself, not to mention holding up the house 
besides. It consisted of one room, and that not 
large; but it managed to contain at night Moses 
Stubbs, his wife, and seven children, of whom 
General, now a lad of thirteen, was the oldest. I 
say at night, for it could hardly accommodate so 
many people awake and moving about. 

If it ever chanced that they were all at home 
during the day, some of them would sit out in 
the yard. One of those numerous inlets from the 
sea which intersect the eastern part of Virginia 
came up close to their back door. This was, on 
some accounts, a great convenience, for at low 
tide they dug out of the mud many a good meal 
of clams and oysters. 

General had once been to school a few weeks, 
and had learned to read easy words in large print, 
an accomplishment of which his mother was very 
proud; but now he was old enough to help at 
home, he was not allowed to continue the pursuit 
of learning. He still kept in a chink between the 
boards of the cabin, with a broken knife-blade 
and a piece of colored glass, a few leaves-of a 
book, which he had a vague idea would some day 
prove the “open sesame” to all knowledge and 
riches. 

There was a plaintive quaver to General’s voice, 
scarcely in keeping with his beaming countenance, 
as he trudged along toward “‘de P’int,” singing,— 

Tm ovine po meee ao high, 
Till I meet dem er ome in-a de sky, 


de hebbenly la 
Dem prett: mk I Shall see, 


Why don’t Ged debble Tetet-a me be? 
See de hebbenly lan’. 

The young lady for whom Mrs. Stubbs washed 
smiled kindly at the queer, tattered figure, as she 
took the basket of clothes. 

“What is your name ?”’ she inquired. 

“General Butler Stubbs.” 

At this she smiled again, so pleasantly that 
General thought she must look like one of “dem 
pretty angels” from ‘‘de hebbenly lan’.” 

‘*What are you going to do to earn such a name, 
General ?” 

*“Don’ know, Miss,” said General, with a puz- 
zled expression, for he had no idea his name was 
more peculiar than Tom or Dick. 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANI ION. 





“The pusleme: of a pean is to fight and con- 
quer the enemy,” continued the lady. ‘What 
enemy are you going to conquer ?” 

‘Dey done fit de wah, Miss. Ma she heard de 
guns when dey fit at Big Bethel.” 

“But, General, there are other battles to be 
fought. Perhaps you are the one who is going to 
fight against sin and ignorance.” 

“T reckon I is, Miss,” said the lad, with a grow- 
ing feeling of importance, though with but a 
vague idea of the meaning of her words. 

“Dis yer General should orter fight 'gainst sin 
’n’ ignorance,” he said to himself on his way 
home. ‘Old Father Parker say ’tis a sin to play 
marbles,” he thought, as he saw a group of boys 
indulging in that amusement, and recalled a pow- 
erful discourse he had heard a few Sundays pre- 
vious on the text, ‘‘Marble not, bretheren.”’ 

He quickened his pace, with the idea of begin- 
ning the fight againt sin then and there, by pitch- 
ing into those bad boys at once; but it suddenly 
occurred to him that he himself had been guilty 
of playing marbles only the day before, and even 
now was in possession of two of those wicked, 
fascinating toys. He tried to forget them, but 
could not. They seemed to burn in his pocket, 
and at last, as he crossed the bridge, he held them 
behind him, so that he could not see them, and 
dropped them into the water. 

Poor, foolish, ignorant General! But perhaps 
this hard-won victory was not in vain; it may 
have made him stronger to fight the real enemy. 

A few days after this there came a very high 
tide, and the Stubbs family was obliged to move 
out of their little cabin, and find what accommo- 
dations they could among their neighbors. 

*Dar’s right smart ob us,” said General to him- 
self, ‘‘an’ it’s a pretty night; so I’se just gwine to 
stay out,” and he strolled aimlessly along toward 
‘de P’int.” He passed the hotel, and came out 
upon the sandy beach which lies in front of For- 
tress Monroe. 

On one side were the high ramparts, bristling 
with guns, and on the other the broad expanse of 
the Chesapeake. When darkness came on, he 
stretched himself on the sand close to the water- 
battery, and fell asleep. He awoke after a short 
nap, feeling uncomfortably cool, and began to 
consider what he could do to better his situation. 

On the beach, a short distance from the water- 
battery, was a monster gun, which was lying 
there ready for shipment. Into this he crawled, 
feet foremost, and found to his satisfaction that it 
afforded protection from the wind, and was, there- 
fore, warmer than his bed on the sand. To be 
sure, it was rather hard, and there was not much 
room in which to move about; but neither was 
there at home, with five ina bed. He felt rather 
lonely, and would willingly have exchanged the 
sound of the surf for the sociable snoring to which 
he was accustomed; but none of these considera- 
tions kept him awake long. 

It was nearly midnight when he was startled 
out of a sound sleep by a strange noise close to 
his head, as if some one were pounding on the 
gun. His heart beat furiously, and he turned 
cold with fear. The sound ceased after a time, 
and he heard footsteps on the sand. 

General, like most of his race, was a firm be- 
liever in ghosts, and, as he peered cautiously forth 
from the mouth of the gun, he more than half 
expected to behold some unearthly visitant. He 
was not a little relieved, therefore, to see an ob- 
ject looking very much like a mortal man walk- 
ing along the shore. When the man turned toward 
the gun again, General drew back his head, tor- 
toise-like, and slid down into the cavernous depths. 
He heard the footsteps coming nearer and nearer. 
Now he was sure the man was leaning against the 
gun. 

Again there was that strange sound, but this 
time General rightly guessed it to be only the 
tapping of fingers on the iron. Soon he heard other 
steps on the sand, and a voice said, ‘“You, Jim >” 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘and no fun gittin’ here, 
neither.” 

Then followed a conversation, most of which 
was too low for General’s ears. 

“T tell you ’taint safe,” at last he heard, in 
louder tones. ‘‘There’s allus a gyuard on there.” 

General’s interest increased, and he forgot the 
desire to cough which had tormented him a mo- 
ment previous. The murmur of voices continued ; 
but, though he listened with all attention, it was 
long before he distinguished any other words. He 
judged from the sound of the voices that the two 
men disagreed on some point. At last he was 
sure one of them said, ‘Well, we’ll try t’other 
house. There’s quite a parcel of people there, 
and likely we’ll git something for our trouble.” 

“Are you sure there aint no dog?” asked the 
other. 

“Yes, dead sure,” was the reply. Then the 
men walked away, and General was left alone 
once more. As soon as he dared move, he put 
out his head, and looked up and down the beach. 

All was quiet. The neighboring beacon made 
a broad, shining pathway on the water; the lights 
on the ships in the harbor glimmered faintly. 

General tried to compose himself for another 
nap, but he could not help thinking about what 
he had heard. He believed that the men were 
planning to break into some house, but where 
and when he knew not. 

“¢°*Taint safe; dar’s allus a gyuard on,’” he 
repeated. “Dat might mean de hotel. ‘T’other 
place—quite a parcel ob people—no dog.’” 

General suddenly scrambled out of the gun 





upon the ary It had occurred to him that | 
‘other place’ must mean Miss Benson’s, where 
the pretty lady lived whose words had so im- 
pressed him a few days before. 

‘“‘Dar’ll be a gyuard on dar, too, to-nighty” he 
said, as he started off down the beach. ‘‘Reckon 
dey didn’t think a gun had ears.” 

The street was deserted, and all was perfectly 
still as General crept noiselessly along on his bare 
feet past the hotel toward Miss Benson’s. 

It was a long, low building, lying near the 
shore, and not far from the main road. At first 
he thought he would ring the bell and give warn- 
ing; but when he reached the door he changed 
his mind. This might not, after all, be the house 
the men were talking about; and, even if it were, 
who would believe his story ? 

No, he must watch and wait for further devel- 
opments. He withdrew, and sat down on the 
ground behind some shrubbery. As time passed 
on and nothing happened to break the monotony 
of his vigil, his excitement subsided, and he began 
to feel sleepy. 

He stood up to keep himself awake. He was 
half-sorry he had left his snug iron bed, and even 
thought of returning to it again. He tried to pre- 
suade himself that the men had meant no harm, 
or that he couldn’t prevent it if they did; but the 
words of the pretty lady, ‘Perhaps you are the 
general who is going to fight against sin and igno- 
rance,” and the thought of possible injury to her, 
kept him at his post. 

It seemed to him hours that he had been there 
listening to every sound, when at last he heard 
footsteps. Nearer and nearer they came. Gen- 
eral was wide awake now. He thought the time 
for action had come, and was rousing himself for 
the encounter. 

The man passed quietly on. It was only the 
doctor, who had been up late with a patient. 

Another period of waiting passed, and General 
was just thinking it was all foolishness on his 
part, and that he might as well lie down under 
the shrubbery and take a nap, when a dark form 
glided through the yard, and disappeared round 
the corner of the house. It looked like a man 
with a pack on his back. 

General crept out of the shrubbery, and stole 
softly after him, keeping close to the wall of the 
house. His plan was to ring the door-bell loud 
and long, as soon as he discovered anything amiss ; 
but he would not do that till he was sure there 
was cause for alarm. 

General followed him quietly at a safe distance. 
Once the man stopped suddenly and looked back, 
as if he heard something. With beating heart, 
General pressed close against the wall and stood 
motionless till the stranger passed on again. He 
turned another corner which brought him on the 
side toward the water, laid down his mysterious 
burden, and walked toward the shore, where there 
was a small wharf to which two or three row- 
boats were fastened. Here another man joined 
him. 

He, too, carried something, which the first took 
from him, and, after a few whispered words, 
brought to the same place where he bad left his 
own bundle. 

General's interest was now much greater than 
his alarm. He could not see that the men were 
doing any harm. Why did they not try a door or 
window, if they wished to commit robbery ? 

Yet there was something about their conduct 
that he did not understand. They evidently did 
not wish to be seen or heard; and General had 
his suspicions that it would go hard with him, 
were he discovered. 

There was a large tree a few yards distant, 
which he thought would afford a safe retreat; but 
he dared not cross the open space between, lest 
one of the men should see him. So he lay flat on 
the ground close to the house, where he could peer 
around the corner, to see what was going on. 

‘‘He’s gwine ter hab a smoke,” said General to 
himself, as he saw the man next to the house 
shading a lighted match with his hand. The next 
minute lurid flames were shooting up from a pile 
of material piled against the house. 

The incendiary turned and ran swiftly toward 
the shore; but not before he had disclosed a 
frightful, masked face. 

General was speechless with horror, but only 
for an instant; the next moment his loud cry of 
‘Fire! fire!’ rang out upon the startled air. 

There was the sound of opening windows, of 
confused and frightened voices, and of hurrying 
feet. General ran for an old tin bucket which he 
saw lying on the ground, and was just starting 
with it toward the well, when he was rudely 
shaken by the collar, and heard a voice say, 
‘“‘What are you doing here? I'll teach you to 
set fires to burn up folks in their beds, you black 
rascal!” 

“I—I—I never d-d-done it,” said General, his 
teeth chattering with the shaking and the terror. 
“L-l-l-let me go!” He tried in vain to tear him- 
self from the powerful grasp of his accuser. 

“T'll let you go—to jail, as soon as there’s a 
chance,” replied the man, as he pushed General 
into a small shed, and closed the door. 

There was but one window to the shed, and 
that was near the roof, too high for him to think 
of reaching. He flung himself against the door 
again and again; but it had been securely fas- 
tened on the outside. 

“Sin an’ ignorance done conquer dis time, sho’ 
nuff,” soliloquized General, mournfully. He felt 
that there was small chance of his story being 
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believed. The eter lady whom he had meant to 
| serve would think that he set the fire. 

As the sound of the hurry and confusion with- 
out increased, a new fear came to him. Perhaps 
the house would burn down, and the shed would 
catch fire, and he would be left to perish in the 
flames. He shouted several times; but his voice 
if heard, was not heeded. At last, the more sub- 
dued tones and slower movements indicated that 
all danger was over. 

Day was beginning to dawn when the shed door 
was opened, and General was summoned forth, to 
confront the crowd of men and boys who had 
assembled at the alarm. 

Perhaps he ought to have looked nobly heroic 
and confident in the consciousness of innocence ; 
but candor compels the admission that, as he 
stood there in his ragged coat, the air of discour- 
agement and misery in his face and attitude might 
have been mistaken for the evidence of guilt. 

‘““Why, it’s Mose Stubbs’s boy!” exclaimed a 
bystander. “I allus knew they was a low-down 
fam’ly ; but I didn’t s’pose none of ’em would do 
such a thing.” 

‘You alls avoided a mighty narrer escape,” 
said another, in tones which General fancied had 
a familiar harshness. ‘If I hadn't ’a’ seen the fire 
jest as I did, nothing wouldn’t ’a’ saved yer.” 

‘“‘Why, General, is this you ?” exclaimed a sur- 
prised voice. It was the pretty lady, who with 
others had just advanced to look at the supposed 
incendiary. 

*‘Yes, miss, that’s the boy that set the fire,” re- 
plied the former speaker. 

“No, miss, please, miss, I never done it,” 
pleaded the lad, as he met the distressed, pitying 
eyes of the lady. “I was trying to ’stinguish it.” 

‘How came you here at that time of night?” 
demanded one of the men. 

General looked at his accuser in a confused, 
timid manner and made no reply. 

The pretty lady saw that he was frightened, and 
stepping closer to him, said, kindly, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve you did it, General. You'll tell me the 
whole truth, will you not?” 

Thus encouraged, and aided by many questions, 
General related the whole story of the night. 
When the narrative was finished, the man who 
had been so loud in his accusations was missing. 
He had said something about being in a hurry to 
get to his work, and had hurried away. 

General’s tale was not at first received with con- 
fidence by all his hearers. Some of them even 
doubted the possibility of his getting into the gun; 
but that objection was easily removed by his re- 
peating the manceuvre in the presence of wit- 
nesses. The sudden disappearance of his accuser, 
who was never seen again in that region, was 
another point in his favor, and when the last sus- 
picion was cleared away, General found himself 
the hero of the occasion. 

He was provided with a new suit of clothes, 
and sent to school, where he was a diligent and 
faithful pupil. 

The Stubbs family have long ago moved from 
their leaning cabin on the shore to a neat and com- 
modious cottage on higher ground; and General, 
as farmer, teacher, and preacher, with spade, 
spelling-book, and sermon, is battling manfully 
against sin and ignorance among his people. 


EMILIE TOLMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


INDIAN DEVILS. 
Second Prize Story of Adventure. 


On a burning noon in mid July, 1883, the professor 
and I were in camp on the upper waters of the Squa- 
took, five days’ paddle into the heart of the North 
New Brunswick wilderness. He from his classroom, 
I from my sanctum, had forsaken the city and dig- 
nity and high collars, to unbend and lead a free life 
awhile among the fine trout rivers of this almost un- 
visited region. 

We had called a halt for dinner and siesta in a little 
sandy cove, where the river eddied listlessly. It was 
a hollow between high banks, down which drew a 
soft breeze as through a funnel, and the deep grass 
fringing the tiny beach was densely shadowed by a 
tangle of vines and branches. 

Our birch canoe was behind us, her rosined sides 
well shaded from the heat. At the water's edge flick- 
ered the remnants of our fire, paled and browbeaten 
by the steady downpour of sunshine. The stream, 
itself for a wonder grown drowsy, idled over its peb- 
bly bed with a sleep-inducing murmur. 

While we were thus half idling and dreaming, I was 
startled wide awake by the grating of a paddle ona 
line of gravelly shoals above the point. A moment 
more and a birch canoe swept into view, and drew 
up at our landing-place. The crew, two youngish- 
looking Indians, having lifted their craft out of the 
water, stalked silently up the beach and paused be- 
fore us, leaning on their paddles. With a non- 
committal grunt they accepted some proffered tobac- 
co, glanced over our baggage, eyed greedily the bright 
nickel-plating on our trout-rods, and murmured some- 
thing in Melicete which I failed to comprehend. 

The professor, somewhat annoyed at this intrusion, 
blinked sleepily at them for a while, and then pro- 
ceeded to sort and stow away his latest acquired 
specimens, amongst which were some splendid bits 
of pyrites, glittering richly in the sun. 

One of our visitors was not unknown to me. He 
was a certain Joe Tobin, of ill repute, hailing from 
Francis Village. The other was an older-looking 
man, with high cheek-bones and little, pig-like, half- 
shut eyes. 

The appearance of neither had any attraction for 
me, but the Indian with the pig-like eyes I Guna 
particularly distasteful. 
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These eyes grew intent at once, as they caught the | this breach would keep our enemy wholesomely occu- 
yellow gleam of the pyrites, but their owner pre- ! pied for some time, we pushed forward swiftly in 
| grim triumph. 


served his air of stoical indifference. 

Approaching the professor’s side, he sought a 
closer examination; but the professor was not propi- 
tiatory. He dumped the ore into his specimen-box 
before the Indian could touch it; and, shifting the 
box deeper into the shade, he took his seat upon it. 
The box was plainly heavy, and a gleam of interest 
crept into the cunning eyes of Joe. 

“Gold, mebbe?” he suggested, persuasively. 

To which the professor, facetiously grumpy, an- 
swered, “Yes, all gold! Fools’ gold!” 

At this a most greedy glance passed furtively be- 
tween the Indians, and it flashed upon me that, by 
the barbaric ear ‘‘Fools’ gold” might be misinter- 
preted to “Full of gold.” 

I gave the rash professor a warning look, which 
Joe intercepted. I then proceeded to explain what 
was meant by ‘Fools’ gold,” and declared that the 
things in the professor’s box were valueless bits of 
rock, which we had picked up chiefly out of curiosity. 
This statement, however, as I could see by our visi- 
tors’ faces, was at once regarded as a cunning and 
cautious lie, to conceal the vast value of our treas- 
ure. 

‘‘Whereabouts you get um?” queried Joe again. 

“Oh,” answered the professor, ‘“‘there’s lots of it 
floating round Mud Lake and Beardsley Brook.” He 
took a lovely cluster of crystals out of his pocket, 
and laughed to see how the Indians’ eyes stuck out 
with deluded avarice. I felt angry at his nonsense, 
for one of our visitors was an out-and-out ruffian. 

In a few moments, after a series of low grunts, 
which baffled my ear completely, though I was ac- 
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A few miles further on I stopped, and informed 
the professor that I was wounded. At this he turned 
about in such sudden concern that he barely missed 
upsetting our topplish craft; but he presently re- 
marked, “By the healthy vigor you’ve displayed in 
running away the last half hour, I don’t imagine the 
wound can be serious.” 

On examination we found that a bullet had nicked 
the top of my shoulder, though not so deeply but that 
cold water and some strips of sticking-plaster went 
far toward giving relief from pain. But the muscu- 
lar action of paddling, and the repeated strains the 
shoulder had to endure jn the rapids which we were 
continually encountering, caused the scratch to be- 
come inflamed, and so when, at about four in the 
afternoon, we swept down the last rush and gained 
the smooth waters of the lake, I gave up the stern 
paddle to the professor and played invalid awhile in 
the bow. 

A light breeze, to which we hoisted our sail, took 
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being driven hither from the south counties and from 
Nova Scotia. 

Just then the cry was repeated, this time a little 
nearer; and the professor began to inquire whether 
it was Indian or Indian-Devil about which we should 
have most call to concern ourselves. His hope, but 
half-expressed, was plainly for ‘‘a whack at both.” 

I assured him that so long as the Indian-Devil kept 
up his serenading we had little need to be troubled; 
but should the scent of our fried trout be blown to his 
nostrils, and divert his mind from thoughts of love to 
war, then would it behoove us to be circumspect. 

As we talked on thus in an undertone which was 
half-drowned by the washing of the waves, the pan- 
ther’s cry was heard much nearer than before; and it 
was not again repeated. This put us sharply on our 
guard. 

Hour after hour passed, till we began to find it hard 








to remain awake. Only the weirdness of the place,— 


depths of the forest, dying out within a radius of a 
couple of hundred yards from the firelight,—together 
with our anxiety concerning the movements of the 





us pleasantly down the lake some nine or ten miles, 
and about half-past six we landed near the outlet. 


This was a delightful camping-ground, in a cluster of | 


tall pines, open toward the gravel beach and the lake, 
but walled thickly on the other three sides by a low, 
dense undergrowth. Here in the centre of the grove 
we pitched our tent, and in front of it built our fire. 


Under the lulling influence of a supper of fresh fried | 


trout, the savor of which mixed deliciously with the 
wholesome scent of the pines, we concluded that per- 
haps by this time our enemies would have given up 


panther, kept us from falling asleep. 


and I retorted with examples of the cunning and 
ferocity of these Northern Indian-Devils. 

Once we were startled into renewed vigilance by 
what seemed like a scratching or clawing on the bark 
of some tree near at hand; but we heard no more of 
it. When, as near as we could guess, it must have 

| been well past midnight, we began to be concerned at 


the strange noises which stole toward us from the | 


| the lowness of our fire. It had fallen to a mere red | 


quainted with the Melicete tongue, the Indians turned to go, 


saying, in explanation of their sudden departure, “‘Sugar-Loaf 
*fore sundown, mebbe.” I took the precaution to display, at 
this juncture, a double-barrelled breech-loader, into which I 
slipped a couple of buck-shot cartridges; and as I nodded them 
a bland farewell, I said in Melicete, “It'll be late when you get 
to Sugar-Loaf.” The start they gave, on hearing me speak 
their own language, confirmed my suspicions, and they paddled 


off in haste without more words. 


No sooner were they well out of sight than I made ready 
with all speed for our own departure; nor did I neglect to up- 
braid the professor for his rashness. At first he pooh-poohed 
my apprehension, declaring that it was fun ‘“‘to fool the greedy 
Hottentots;”? but when I explained my grounds for alarm, he 
condescended to treat them with some respect. He warmed 
up, indeed, and made fine haste, so that we were once more 
darting along with the racing current before the Indians had 
been gone above ten minutes; but I could see that he had 
adopted my suspicions mainly for the sake of an added excite- 
ment. The professor’s class-room afforded too little scope for 
such an adventurous spirit, and he was beginning to crave the 
relish of a spice of peril. With his dainty rifle just to his hand, 
he was soon plying a fervent and effective paddle, while his 
sharp eyes kept a lookout which I knew very little would 


evade. 


Our design was to press so closely upon the rascals’ heels that 
any plot they might agree upon should not find time to mature. 
We knew they would never calculate upon our following them 
so promptly; still less would they dream of the speed ‘that we 
were making. In a fair race we flattered ourselves that we 
could beat most Indians, and we rather counted on overtaking 
and passing this couple before they could accomplish aught 
against us. There was one point in the stream, however, 


which I remembered with misgivings. 


Three or four miles ahead of us were the dangerous “‘Green 
Falls,” which Nature appears to have arranged specially for 
These falls consist of a succession of steep 
chutes, roaring down between great green boulders, and form- 
ing a barrier impassable, except to most skilful canoe-men. 

The portage round the falls, though short, is very steep and 
difficult; nevertheless, most voyageurs prefer to face its diffi- 
culties rather than the equally certain dangers of the rapid. 

I suggested to the professor that here, if anywhere, these 
Indians, if they intended to rob us, would be likely to lie in 
wait for us, in order to take us at a disadvantage whilst we 
should be struggling with our loads across the portage. 

We concluded that we could upset such a scheme, however, 
by running the fall direct, without pausing even to explore it. Y j Z 
I knew the channel well, down to every rock and twist, and ; 
could be 


ambuscades. 


the height of the stream at this season was all that 
desired for the undertaking. 

With the tremendous and unobstructed current of 
this portion of the Squatook, a distance of four or 
five miles was a trifling matter. It seemed but a 
moment of swiftly receding shores and silent effort, 
ere broke upon our ears the roar of the falls. 

To what was now ahead of us the professor’s hand 
was new, so I told him to keep still and devote him- 
self to watching. The portage landing was a rounded 
point, beyond which the stream slid like lightning 
down a straight incline to the falls. 

Once well around the point, and the die was cast. 
It would be too late then to think of shirking the 
passage! Without pause or doubt, however, we shot 
past; and looking eagerly down along the shore we 
saw, in the still reach beyond the last turmoil, a 
canoe thrust in among the alders. 

“Ah-h-h!”? exclaimed the professor, in a tone of 
deepening conviction; and he shifted his grip upon 
his rifle. An instant more and we were in the 
surges. 

Just then I saw the professor start, half raising his 
rifle to the shoulder; but the canoe was taking all 
my attention, and I dared not follow his glance to 
shoreward. 

Our delicate craft seemed to wallow down the roar- 
ing trough. At the foot of the first chute a great 
thin-crested ripple slapped over us. 

I had understood the professor’s gesture, and, as 
we plunged down the next leap, I chuckled to myself, 
“Sold this time!” 

Like a bird, the true little craft took the plunge. 
One more blinding dash of spray, a shivering pause, 
and, darting forward arrowlike, she dipped to the 
last and steepest descent. 

At this instant, from the bank overhead, came a 
spirt of blue smoke and a report, followed by a 
twinge in my left shoulder. Another report, scarcely 
audible amid the falls’ thunder, and, cleaving the 
last great ripple, we swept into gentler currents. 
Crack! crack! crack! went the professor’s little rifle, 
as he fired over his shoulder at the place where the 
smoke-puffs clung. 

I said, “Push on, before they can load again.” 

Dropping my paddle, as we passed their empty 
canoe, I put two charges of buck-shot through her 
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twitching human form. Upon his breast crouched 
the Indian-Devil, with its jaws buried in his throat. 

With a cry we sprang to the rescue, and the beast, 
half-cowed by the sudden blaze, seemed at first dis- 
posed to slink off; but, changing its purpose, it set 
its claws deeper into its prey, and faced us with an 
angry snarl. 

The grove, all around, was now as bright as day. 
The professor rushed straight upon the beast; but 
for myself, turning at the moment to draw my 
sheath-knife, I caught sight of the other Indian, 
whom we had forgotten, in the act of deliberately 
drawing a bead upon me. 

He stood erect, close by the tent, his pig-eyed coun- 
tenance lighted up by the red glare. I had just time 
to drop flat upon the ground, ere a report rang out, 
and a bullet went spat into a tree-trunk close above 
me. I returned the shot at once from where I lay, 
and my assailant fell. 

Without pausing to notice more, I turned to my 
companion’s assistance. He had just fired one charge 
into the animal, and then drawn his knife, afraid to 
fire a second time lest his shot should strike the 


| Indian. 
The professor told some stories of the skill of | 
Western Indians in creeping upon guarded posts, | 


As I reached his side the Indian-Devil sprang; but 
the ball had struck a vital spot, and snarling madly 
it fell together in a heap, while again and yet again 


| went the professor’s knife between its shoulders 


right up to the hilt. 

As the dead brute stiffened out its sinewy length, 
we dragged it to one side and made haste to examine 
its victim. The poor wretch proved to be Tobin, and 

| we found him stark dead—his throat most hideously 
mangled, and his neck broken. 
Sickened at the sight we turned away. The other 


Indian we found still lying where he had fallen, with his right 





the pursuit, disgusted by their past failure and the 
damage done to their canoe. 

Nevertheless, we resolved to take thorough pre- 
cautions, lest our adversaries should cross the head 
of the lake and come upon us by night. 

We built a huge fire so that it shone upon the land- 
ing-place, and lighted up every way of approach by 
water. The tent stood out in the full glare. To the 
rear and a little to one side, beyond the limits of the 
grove, in the densest part of the thicket, we fixed 
ourselves a snug and secret couch, whence we could 
command a view of the whole surroundings. 

Close by we arranged a pile of bark, with kindlings 
and dry, balsamic pine-chips, such as we could urge 
into a sudden blaze in case of any emergency. Im- 
mediately behind us was the water, and from that 
side we felt that we were safe so long as that glow of 
firelight could be maintained. 

We fixed up the camp to look natural and secure, 
hung our wet clothes todry on the chup-lah-quah-gan, 
closed the tent-door for the night to keep out the mos- 
quitoes, and retired, not dissatisfied, to our covert. 

It was dark, an almost starless night, with a soft, 
rainy wind soughing in the pine-tops, and making the 
“Big Squatook” wash restlessly all down her pebbled 
beaches. As we drew our weapons close to us, and 
stretched ourselves luxuriously in our blankets, we 
could not forbear a low laugh at a certain relish the 

situation held for us. The professor, however, sud- 
denly became serious, and he declared, “But this 
lark’s in the soberest kind of earnest, any way; and 
we mustn’t be letting ourselves tumble to sleep!” 

My shoulder gave an admonitory twinge, and I cor- 
dially acquiesced. 

Just then a far-off howl of hideous laughter, end- 
ing in a sob of distress, came down the night-wind, 


| making our flesh creep uncomfortably. 


“Is that what the Indians call ‘Clote Scaurp’s 
Hunting Dogs?’ ” whispered the professor. 

“Not by any means!” I answered under my breath. 

“Well, it ought to be,’”’ returned the professor. 

I replied, that the voice in my opinion, came from 
the dangerous Northern panther, or “Indian-Devil.” 





These animals, I went on to explain, were growing 
| yearly more numerous in the Squatook regions, owing 


birchen sides. Then, satisfied that the mending of | to the fact that the caribou, their favorite prey, were 





SHOOTING “GREEN FALLS.” 


glow, lighting up a circle of not more than twenty 
yards around the camp. As for our covert, it was 
now sunk far in the depths of the outer darkness. 

We considered the needs and risks of replenishing 
the fire, and concluded that the risks were so far 
greater than the needs, that our better plan was to 
stay where we were till morning. 

If our enemies were upon our tracks, then for either 
of us to approach the light would be to betray our 
stratagem, besides furnishing a fair and convenient 
target; while we felt tolerably sure that the panther 
was in some not distant tree, waiting to drop, accord- 
ing to his pleasant custom, upon any one that should 
pone within his reach. These considerations made 

us once more satisfactorily wakeful, and with strain- 
ing our sight through the blackness our nerves got 
painfully on the stretch. 

A bird stirred in the twigs above us, and the pro- 
fessor whispered, ‘‘What’s that?” 

Then there was a trailing rustle of the dry leaves 
near our feet; and, with a sharp click and a jump of 
the pulse, I brought my gun to full cock. 

But two little points of green light which met my 
eyes for an instant told me that it was only a wood- 
mouse which we heard scurrying away. 

The professor whispered, ‘“‘What was it disturbed 
the mouse? He seemed in a hurry about something 
when he ran against us that way.” 

This was a point, and we weighed it. We were 
just about to hazard some guess, allowing for an owl, 
or polecat, or other night-prowler, when the profes- 
sor gripped my arm sharply and whispered, ‘‘Look!” 

Just on the outermost verge of the dim circle I 
could detect a human figure, creeping, like a snake, 
toward the rear corner of the tent. 

“Shall we shoot—wound him?” whispered the pro- 
fessor, breathlessly. 

“No, wait!” I answered. ‘Look out for the other 
fellow! We'll capture them both and take away 
their guns.” 

The words were scarce out of my mouth when 
there was a sort of mad rush, and a struggle, appar- 
ently close beside us, followed by an agonized shriek. 
We sprang to our feet in horror, and at once set our 
little beacon ablaze. 





There, not twenty yards off, beneath a tree, lay a 





arm badly shattered by my heavy charge of buck-shot. We 
had little compassion for the fiend who had fired upon us while 
we were trying to save his comrade; but after brightening up 
the fire we proceeded to dress his wounds. At this work we 
had small skill, and dawn broke before we got it accomplished. 

Then, digging with our paddles a grave in a sandy spot on the 
shore, we buried the Indian-Devil’s victim, and set out with 
our sullen prisoner for the settlements. Paddling almost night 
and day, we reached Détour du Lac on the shores of Lake Tem- 
iscouata, and here we delivered up our captive to the combined 
cares of the doctor and thie village constable. 

As we afterwards learned, the doctor’s care proved effectual ; 
but that of the constable was so much less so, that the villain 
escaped before he could be brought to justice. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOYHOOD OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Liberal as England is, a boy of poor birth has not the un- 
bounded possibilities of advancement in that country which 
he would have in the United States; and though he may be- 
come a man of wealth, and sit in Parliament, it is not likely 
that, if his early life has been as humble as was Lincoln’s or 
Garfield’s, he will ever fill the position of Prime Minister. 

There is no law against it, and democracy is making such 
giant strides that, in the near future, we may see this exalted 
place filled by men who have come from the farm and the 
factory, who have worked with their hands, and known the 
extremes of poverty; but no one so poor, so weighted by dis- 
advantages, as President Garfield was at the outset of his 
career, has yet been Prime Minister of England. 

Even Disraeli, who is often pointed out as an example of 
what may be done in English political life by one who appar- 
ently has no prospects of success, was the son of a noted au- 
thor, and was born in comfortable circumstances, and we can 
recall no Prime Minister whose origin was humbler than his. 

The upper and middle classes of society have always fur 
nished the statesmen who have held this high office, and Mr. 
Gladstone belongs to a substantial middle-class family. 

His father was a rich and influential merchant of Liverpool. 
He had a large fleet, and was himself a member of Parliament 
and a baronet, and when he died, he left each of his children 
an ample fortune. 

The family was Scotch, and went to Liverpool from Leith. 
The great Prime Minister himself has said, “If Scotland is not 
ashamed of her sons, her sons are not ashamed of Scotland; 
and the memory of the parents to whom I owe my being com- 


bines with various other considerations to make me 
glad and thankful to remember that the blood which 
runs in my veins is exclusively Scottish.” 

William Ewart Gladstone, who spoke thus of his 
descent, was one of Sir John Gladstone’s six chil- 
dren by his second wife, and was born on December 
29, 1809, in Rodney Street, Liverpool. 

Rodney Street is one of the mosi dismal thorough- 
fares in that rather dismal town; and, like all the 
other houses in it, the birthplace of the statesman, 
unaltered from what it was at the beginning of the 
century, except by the stains of age, is a plain, sub- 
stantial dwelling, which English fogs have made as 
black as the inside of any chimney. 

But this was not the only home of the Gladstones. 
They had a house in London, and a country-place at 
Seaforth, which was then outside of Liverpool and 
its smoke and noise, though it is now knitted with 
the town. The little boy who was destined to become 
famous used to ramble about these grounds in com- 
pany with his father’s friend, the great Mr. Canning, 
who was already the foremost statesman of England. 

Canning, it is said, would sit by the hour at Sea- 
forth meditating on the policy of the country, while 
the boy sat quietly at his feet. 

Indeed, all the circumstances of Mr. Gladstone’s 
boyhood were fortunate. We do not find in his case 
what we so often find in the lives of men who have 
risen to eminence in American politics—the obstacles 
of poverty, the necessity of self-education, the ab- 
sence of encouragement. 

Here it is not a lad on a farm who, after toiling 
all day in the fields, retreats to a cheerless attic to sit 
up half the night with some cld text-books that he 
has picked up at a bargain; nor astudent at a country 
college pinching himself in order to pay for his tuition. 

“The only things I inherited were ignorance and in- 
digence,” said Henry Clay, one of the greatest of 
American statesmen. Mr. Gladstone inherited money 
and social position, and from his infancy was sur- 
rounded by every influence which could help him. 

Yet we all know how often splendid opportunities 
are misused, how wealth entails indolence and the 
riches of scholarship are despised when they are 
most accessible. If Mr. Gladstone had not been ani- 
mated by a lofty ambition, if he had been slothful or 
self-indulgent, his inheritance, his father’s money and 
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the power of his father’s friends could not have 
made him Premier of England. 

But he was alive to his responsibilities, and, 
though he was unhampered by such picturesque 
vicissitudes as we have spoken of, he could not 
have risen to his present high place except by the 
continuous industry and resolute purpose which 
have always distinguished bim. 

He was a sharp-witted, serious, precocious boy, 
and at the age of twelve he was sent to Eton, 
where Sir Robert Walpole, Pitt, Lord North, 
Charles James Fox, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Earl of Derby, and nearly all the Prime Ministers 
of England for a century and a half had been 
educated. 

This famous school has been improved of late; 
but when Mr. Gladstone entered, it was governed 
in a very loose fashion, and lazy 
or incapable boys passed through 
it with little else to show for the 
years they spent there than a smat- 
tering of the classics. Needless 
to say he was not one of these, but 
a diligent and insatiable student, 
and, though there were few in- 
ducements toexcel in scholarship, 
he sought knowledge for the love 
of it, and took up studies which 
the authorities did not require. 

Among the more intellectual 
boys it had long been a custom 
to issue amateur periodicals in 
which they could show their lit- 
erary gifts, and in 1827 Mr. Glad- 
stone began the publication of 
The Eton Miscellany, to which 
he contributed both prose and 
verse. Among the latter is an 
epic upon Richard the Lion- 
hearted, King of England: 

“Who foremost now the deadly spear 

And strike the javelin to the Moslem’s 

Who A now to climb the lea- 

ered wall, 

The frst to triumph, or the first to 

Lo, where the Moslems, rushing to the 

Back oer’ their squadrons in inglori- 

With ‘plumed helmet, and with glit- 
tering lance, 

"Tis Richard bids his steel-clad bands 
advance; 

*Tis Richard stalks along the blood- 

dyed plain, 

And views unmoved the slaying and 
the slain; 

‘Tis no bathes his hands in Mos- 


And tinges Jordan with the purple 
flood.” 





The prose is in the form of essays, and in one 
of them the young author says of his efforts: 
“There is one stream which I dread my inability 
to stem. It is the tide of popular opinion. I have 
ventured 

“**Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

To try my fortune in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth.’ 
At present it is hope alone that buoys me up; for 
more substantial support I must be indebted to 
my own exertions, well knowing that in this land 
of literature merit never wants its reward. That 
such merit is mine I dare not presume to think; 
but still there is something within me that bids 
me hope that I may be able to glide prosperously 
down the stream of public estimation.” 

Even thus early in his career his aspirations were 
political rather than literary, however, and there 
was something prophetic in an essay on “Elo- 
quence”’ which he wrote for The Eton Miscellany. 
The most elevated minds, he says, are usually 
devoted to the legislative halls at Westminster. 
“A successful début, an offer from the minister, a 
secretaryship of state and even the premiership 
itself, are the objects which form the vista along 
which a young visionary loves to look.” 

In contemplating these objects himself, events 
proved that Mr. Gladstone was not a visionary. 
He left Eton at the age of eighteen, taking away 
with him all the good that school could confer. 
He had been popular among his fellow-scholars 
and in the front of those who by their earnestness 
and brilliance gave the highest promise. 

Then, after two years spent with a private tutor, 
who became Bishop of Calcutta, he entered Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and at that university 
distinguished himself by taking what is known 
there as a “double first,” in other words, the 
highest honors both in classics and mathematics. 

He was also prominent in the Oxford Union, 
the university debating society, and had among 
his companions no less than six young men whom 
he afterwards drew around him in his Cabinet 
when he became Premier. 

Leaving Oxford, he was, at the age of twenty- 
three, elected to Parliament for the borough of 
Newark. Every one has heard what a fiasco his 
great rival, Disraeli, made in his maiden speech; 
how he was hooted and guyed, and how fiercely 
he declared that a time should come when he 
would be patiently listened to. 

Mr. Gladstone was received with favor from the 
first, and he at once commanded the respect and 
attention of his fellow-members by the modesty 
of his demeanor, the earnestness of his manner, 
and the fluency of his speech. His future was 
assured, and when only twenty-five he became an 
under-secretary in the government of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

There is a picture of him as he appeared at this 
time, which little resembles him in his later years. 
The face is full and plump, and the eyes and eye- 
brows are dark. 

But the outward change has not been greater 








than the moral and intellectual change. He was 
a Conservative then, and was described as “the 
hope of the stern and unbending Tories.” Now 
he is in advance of the Liberals. He has said, 
epigrammatically, that ‘‘the principle of the Con- 
servative Party is jealousy of liberty and of the 
people, only qualified by fear, while the policy of 
the Liberal Party is 
trust in the people, 


hotels recommended by friends or praised by the 
guide-book, but at the inns which are frequented 
only by natives. Here one will partake of the 
native dishes, and observe the manners and,char- 
acteristics of the every-day native guests. 

They who are wise enough and strong enough 
to take pedestrian tours see far 
more of what is really interesting 





qualified by pru- 
dence.” His early 
political bias he has 
attributed, ina great 
measure, to his 
training at Oxford. 
“TI did not learn 








there what I have 
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learned since,” he has said, ‘‘to set a due value 
on the imperishable and the inestimable privileges 
of human liberty.”  Witiiam H. RIvEING. 





PATRIOTS. 

And where are ye, O fearless men, 
And where are ye to-day ? 
I call, the hills reply again 
ye have passed away; 

That on old Bunker’s lonely height, 
ay Trenton and on Lye ye Firinnt, 
e grass grows green, the harves! rs 
Above each soldier's mound, 


GOING ABROAD. 


Every year the Atlantic steamers depart from our 
shores more and more crowded with the multitude 
of Americans going abroad. In these days, in order 
to secure a good stateroom on one of the best 
steamship lines, one must engage it many months 
before taking the voyage. It has become the 
fashion not only for Americans who are wealthy, 
but even for those who are only moderately well- 
to-do, to take a longer or shorter European trip. 

Most of the tourists who thus leave America 
in May or June follow a beaten track of travel. 
They must see the same famous edifices, historic 
spots, notable views, galleries, museums, lakes, 
and rivers which previous travellers have seen, 
described, and grown eloquent about. 

They would not wish to come home without 
having had a glimpse of Kenilworth, the Scottish 
Lakes, Stratford-on-Avon, the great gay capitals, 
the loftiest peaks of Switzerland, the castles on 
the Rhine, the ancient seats of splendor and 
power in Italy. 

Yet there are many sights in Europe about 
which little is thought or spoken, yet which it is 
quite as useful for the intelligent traveller to see 
and study as any of these mentioned. 

The wise tourist will not confine his observa- 
tions to the places and things of which he has 
read so much, and descriptions of which are so 
elaborately set forth in his guide-books. 

He will turn aside, now and then, to take note 
of the daily lives, customs, and traits of the 
peoples of the strange countries through which he 
is passing. He will go out of the beaten track to 
see a country festival, or to attend a public meet- 
ing, or hear a debate in the legislatures, or watch 
the proceedings of a court of justice. 

Some one has said that one can learn more of 
the real character of the English people by taking 
a tramp along the Coventry Road, from Coventry 
to Stratford, than by visiting all the palaces, pict- 
ure galleries, and cathedrals in Britain. 

“The proper study of mankind is man,” says 
the wise poet, Pope; and the true character of a 
foreign people can be best witnessed aside from 
the familiar paths of fashionable travel. A week 
in a German village, where travellers are seldom 
or never seen, will give a better idea of the Ger- 
man character than a month at Berlin or on the 
Rhine. 

Another way in which foreign peoples can be 



















and instructive in a foreign land 
than those who rush through the 
historic and romantic scenes of the 
Old World by rail or in diligences. 

A tramp in Switzerland acquaints 
the pedestrian, not only with the 
sublime displays of nature which 
characterize it, but gives him a 
hundred points of view from which 
to observe the mountain scenery, 
and at the same time enables him 
to see the Swiss people, in village 
and valley, as they really are; to 
learn facts of which the traveller by 
rail takes but little note. 

By keeping in mind that not only 
grand historic piles, beautiful pic- 
tures, exquisite scenery, but also 
people and their ways, are worth 
observing and studying in each several country, 
the tourist will find even a brief European tour 
of itself a useful education, imparting rich mem- 
ories and broadening the mind, as well as culti- 
vating and refining the taste. 

It is fortunate that such a trip is now within the 
means of those who are not rich; that the path of 
the tourist is far smoother and easier than it used 
to be; and that he may now go with safety and 
comfort from one end of the continent to the 
other, to behold the treasures of nature and art, 
and to see how all the various peoples live. 
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THE TRUE LEADER. 








Dreary East winds howling o’er us, 
Clay-lands, knee-deep, spread before us: 
Mire and ice and snow and sleet; 
Aching backs and frozen feet: 
Knees which reel as marches quicken, 
Ranks which thin as corpses thicken; 
While with carrion birds we eat, 
Calling puddle-water sweet, 
we pledge the health of our general, who 
fares as rough as we. 
What can daunt us, what can turn us, led to 
death by such as he? . 
—Charles Kingsley. 
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A FOURTH-OF-JULY MAN. 


No one has had more Fourth-of-July in his 

soul than Daniel Webster, and no other man has 
left such powerful expressions of the Fourth-of- 
July spirit as he. Some of his speeches are chiefly 
valuable as a record of how the American people 
felt about the Revolutionary struggle while its 
events were still recent, and every town could 
boast some survivors of General Washington’s 
army. 
His father, Judge Webster, who had served 
under Stark, was himself an honored ‘‘survivor” 
during the first years of Daniel's early manhood, 
and, old-soldier-like, he loved to fight his battles 
over again by the fireside. What father ever had 
@ more receptive son? 

Those who are familiar with the old home in 
New Hampshire can trace in all the best speeches 
of Webster the lessons imbibed from his fa- 
ther’s conversation. It was as much Judge Web- 
ster as Daniel Webster who replied to Hayne in 
the Senate. The national spirit of those great 
speeches, and much of the legal argument as well, 
was derived by the orator from the burning talk 
to which he had listened in his early home. 

Our younger readers can scarcely realize the 
profound veneration in which the survivors of the 
Revolutionary War were held half a century ago, 
when their numbers had dwindled to little groups 
of bent and hobbling veterans. 

It was no mere oratorical device which Daniel 
Webster, in his Bunker Hill address, employed 
when he spoke directly to the old soldiers present, 
the ‘‘venerable men, you have come down to us 
from a former generation.’ His own father had 
been one of them, and he probably remembered 
the fact when he conceived the passage, one of 
the finest in the oratory of America. The soul 
of the occasion lives, and lives forever, in those 
pathetic sentences. 

Mr. Josiah Quincy, in that exquisite book, 
“The Figures of the Past,” takes us behind the 
scenes of that memorable day, and enables us 
to perceive how well Webster’s words expressed 
what every one felt. It fell to Mr. Quincy’s lot, 
as Governor’s aid, to introduce each of the ‘“‘sur- 
vivors” to General Lafayette before the proceed- 
ings of the day began. The old men were drawn 
up in line in a hall near the Common, to which no 
spectators were admitted, for the committee had 
kindly resolved to give them a fair opportunity to 
see and hear their distinguished comrade from 
France. 

“T passed along the line of old men,” Mr. 
Quincy records, “taking the name of each of them 
from his lips and repeating it to Lafayette. He 
immediately pronounced the name after me in 
tones of the deepest interest, as if that of a dear 
personal friend; and then, advancing, grasped the 
hand of each veteran with tender cordiality. 

‘There was no crowd of idle witnesses to gaze 
upon the scene. I stood the one young man 
among these honored heroes. If there were dry 
eyes in the room mine were not among them.” 

One of the old soldiers, Captain Clark, was 
ninety-five years of age. The ceremony finished 
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observed is by putting up, not at the well-known! by the young man’s attaching to each breast a 


badge of honor, which was worn through the 
day. Later in the morning, when Mr. Webster 
was about to begin his oration, Lafayette posi- 
tively declined to occupy the.seat in the pavilion 
which had been reserved for him. 

“No,”’ said he, ‘I belong there, among the sur- 
vivors of the Revolution, and there. must sit.” 

He had his wish, and sat among the veterans, 
exposed to the heat of the June sun. It was a 
great day indeed, and the greatest moment of it 
was when the orator said to the old men of the 
venerated group, while they and the whole assem- 
bly were dissolved in tears : 

“Veterans of half a century! when in your 
youthful days you put everything at hazard in 
your country’s cause, good as that cause was, and 
sanguine as youth is, still your fondest hopes did 
not stretch onward to an hour like this! Ata 
period to which you could not reasonably have. 
expected to arrive, at a moment of national pros- 
perity such as you could never have foreseen, you 
are now met here to enjoy the fellowship of old 
soldiers, and to receive the overflowings of a uni- 
versal gratitude.” 

At this point the old men were quite broken 
down by emotion, and the orator considerately 
changed the theme of his discourse. 





INTOLERANCE. 


The readers of the Companion have all heard of 
the iron bed on which the ancient Grecian robber 
Procrustes used, when the whim seized him, to tor- 
ture his victims. If they were too short to fill it, he 
had them stretched by pulleys and levers until their 
joints cracked; if too long, their legs were chopped 
off until they fitted it. 

Other arbitrary men and women beside this heathen 
brigand have measured their fellows by tests of their 
own, and punished them as cruelly if they did not fit 
into it with precision. 

A French ambassador to Russia said of Catharine 
the Great, “She has her own opinion of what a cour- 
tier should be. If a boyar, on coming up to court, 


| answers this requirement, she probably astonishes 
| him by the gift of estates, or a quart or two of ru- 





bies; but if he does not hit her faney, off goes his 


| head.” 


Of Carlyle it was shrewdly said, “He has a meas- 
uring tape which is made up of the preferences and 
prejudices of Thomas Carlyle. By it he tries every- 
body, dead or alive. If they exactly fill it, as-did 
Napoleon, Cromwell, and other men of Force, he 
deifies them; if they fall short, he tramples them 
under foot, and shrieks out his hatred and contempt 
for all the world to hear.” 

There are many little Catharines and Carlyles in 
every community. It is impossible for them to under- 
stand that God has made a vast variety of men, each 
with differing nature, faculties, temperament, and be- 
lief, and that, although they do not reach an arbi- 
trary standard of perfection, they may be worthy and 
noble in His sight. 

We are apt to watch a man of another rank in life, 
or of different religion or nationality from our own, 
with distrust and suspicion. He laughs and dances, 
while we are thought to be grave and silent; he is 
moody and politic, while we are cheerful and out- 
spoken; how can there be any good in him? We 
cannot chop off his head, like Catharine, but we can 
destroy his reputation and rob him of his friends. 

Out of this petty intolerance has grown half the 
misery in the world, from the great sectarian con- 
flicts which have drenched nations in blood, to the 
virulent gossip in every village. 

Even in school-life, as many of our readers can 
testify, the boy or girl whose dress or manners are 
not precisely those of the leading clique is cruelly 
ostracized, and treated as a Pariah. 

The spirit of our little social rulers reminds us of 
that of the Yorkshire miner. 

“A say, Jem, who bees that?” 

“A’s a stranger; a’s noon o’ oor folks.” 

“Heave ’alf a brick at him, then.” 

“Do not laugh,” says old Bertram, “when you hear 
a Greek or Muscovite talk, because their tongue is 
not yours. That click-clack, which is ridiculous in 
your ears, may have most true and noble meanings 
to those who comprehend it.” 
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GIRLS’ FINERY. 


There comes a time, very early in the lives of most 
school-girls, when they long for jewelry, ribbons, 
laces, and all the other articles which accompany 
ornamental womanhood. The desire is the insepara- 
ble accompaniment of a changing age, as the young 
boy would fain lengthen his knickerbockers into trous- 
ers, in the hope that he will thus more nearly resem- 
ble father or uncle. 

But if girls could persuade themselves that a prodi- 
gality of ornament is unsuited to their years, if they 
could be content to wait for a more mature age before 
blossoming into finery, what temptation to foolish 
yielding might be spared fond mothers! 

“She really longs for a set of turquoises,” says the 
mother. “I don’t quite approve of it, for I like to 
see girls simply dressed, but she would enjoy them so 
much!” 

And so they are bought, and Rosalinda flaunts them 
in all sorts of unsuitable places, because she knows 
they are pretty, and thinks them becoming to her. 
So they are, but they transform her from the rosebud 
age to that of the rose, and no forced flower is ever 
as lovely as the one to which nature only is god- 
mother. 

“What strikes me most forcibly about my pupils,” 
said a lady who, from teaching public school girls in 
a manufacturing district, had become established in a 
private school patronized by what are, actually and 
not technically, ‘our best families,” ‘is the plainness 
of their dress. Their clothes are of fine and beauti- 
ful material, but very plainly made. 

“Their hair is simply dressed, their collars immacu- 
late, and their boots in trim order. They are far less 
pretentious than the girls I have been accustomed to 
seeing, but they look like such ladies!” 




















THE YOUTH’S 
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Youth needs no ornament but the sparkle and 
brightness accompanying good health, and set off by 
absolute cleanliness and tidiness of person. 

An extreme of fashion is never in good taste among 
grown women, but in girls it is simply barbarous. A 
pretty young creature with her hair piled in a tower 
upon the top of her head, or frizzed until she simu- 
lates an electric doll, ceases to be a thing of beauty. 
She is simply a caricature of girlhood, and the more 
finery she assumes, the less attrabtive does she be- 
come to the truly artistic eye. 
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THE FOURTH AT GETTYSBURG. 


The men who fought at Gettysburg will never for. 
get the Fourth of July of 1863, which was to many of 
them, at once the most awful and the most joyous 
day of their lives. It was Saturday. Previous to the 
three days’ fighting, several of the brigades had un- 
dergone three weeks of marching, and had reached 
the field nearly exhausted. 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the days of the 
battle, had been extremely hot, a circumstance which 
added unspeakably to the distress of the troops, and 
had much to do with the subsequent inactivity of the 
victors. 

Friday evening, came the double relief of the cessa- 
tion of the contest and a most refreshing storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain. The temperature fell 
from ninety-two degrees to seventy two; and many 
thousands of poor fellows, lying wounded on the field, 
were revived by the shower. The timely moisture 
saved many lives. 

Many of the victors were faint with hunger, for 
they had been swept by the whirlwind of battle far 
away from their suppli A pany of the Four- 
teenth Connecticut crept out after dark to where the 
Confederates lay, and took from the dead men their 
haversacks, which they found nearly full of excel- 
lent hoecakes. Some of the cakes were stained with 
the blood of the fallen men. 

The Fourth of July was a day of comparative rest 
to both armies. The weather was fine, the air was 
clear and cool, and the news of victory was filling 
the land with gladness. Vast numbers of the troops 
on the field were too dazed and worn out with the 
tumult of the week to enjoy anything but the rest to 
body and mind which the day brought. There was, 
besides, the duty of caring forthe wounded and 
burying the dead. 

Never did any army more vividly realize the truth 
of Wellington’s comment upon Waterloo: “Next to 
a defeat, a victory is the most dreadful of all things.” 
To those brave men we owe the peace, prosperity, and 
joy of our national holiday of the year 1887. On all 
occasions of national festivity let them be remembered 
with gratitude. 
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LITTLE SAVINGS. 


The Scotch are frugal. They act upon their prov- 
erb, ‘‘Many a little makes a mickle.” Their economi- 
cal habit has its disagreeable side, and it was once 
turned toward an English clergyman. He was asked 
to officiate at a wedding in a chapel, though he knew 
none of the parties. They came in carriages, were 
married, and never mentioned a fee, or said “Thank 
you!” He wrote in his journal,— 

“Shabby! but they were Scotch.” 

Not long after, the clergyman had cause to pro- 
nounce his former generalization hasty and imper- 
fect. He met in the street a Scotchman, who, with- 
out solicitation, said he would give five pounds toward 
the expenses of a city mission of which the clergy- 
man was a patron. 

They parted; but in a few minutes the clergyman 
was overtaken by the Scotchman. 

“I have the five pounds about me,” said he, “and I 
may as well give it now as send it; it will save me a 
stamp.” 

The clergyman saw that there was also an agreea- 
ble side to Scotch economy. 

We have known of merchants who gave away 
yearly thousands of dollars, who did not permit a 
scrap of blank paper, or a bit of twine, or an old 
nail to be thrown aside. They began with obedience 
to the proverb, ‘Waste not, want not,” and their 
little economies had made them rich. 

A clergyman called upon a wealthy merchant to 
explain the needs of a charitable society. He was 
patiently listened to, and then a check for a large 
sum was handed to him. Immediately afterward the 
merchant had occasion to reprove a clerk for throw- 
ing a piece of blank paper into the waste-basket. 

Seeing the minister’s surprised look, the merchant 
rightly interpreted it, and answered, “If I had not 
been mindful of little savings, I should not have been 
able to give you that check.” 
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POWER OF MUSIC. 


There was a “block” among the teams in a promi- 
nent business street. A herdic had been overturned, 
and several coal carts were stopped by a load of lum- 
ber, which, having succeeded in stationing itself 
across the thoroughfare, was unable to move farther. 

Moreover, every man among those barricaded had 
— his temper, and swearing was the order of the 

our. 

Suddenly, oh, cheerful sound! a lively street band 
began to play, and the temper of the crowd changed 
as if by magic. The horses stood no longer in peril 
of dislocated necks, through the jerking and pulling 
of their irate drivers; the execrations ceased. Each 
man settled back in his cart to listen. After a Strauss 
waltz and a spirited march, the band moved on, and 
then it became apparent that the audience had ex- 
perienced a marvellous change. 

“Will I give ye a lift, Mick?” called one, to the 
driver of the lumber cart, jumping down to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. “It’s a big load ye’ve got.” 

“Throo for yez!” cried another, also lending a 
hand. “Pat, lave that baste of yours, and show what 
ye’re good for!” ° 

They pushed with a will, and the horses—who shall 
say that they also did not work with redoubled vigor? 
—pulled with a will. The teams were started, and, 
as the old sing-song has it, “the rat began to gnaw 
the rope,” and everything went on as if nothing had 
happened. 

“It’s a foine band that,” said one man, as they 





**Dade, an’ it is!” cried another; and hardly a 
man among them but whistled, or tried to whistle, 
his own version of the tune he had liked best. 





INVASION OF THE SEA. 


There are portions of the land along the sea-coast 
where the waves are always fighting for dominion. 
The wearing away of the earth is very rapid unless 
these places are protected by artificial dykes or by 
natural embankments of sand. On the east coast of 
England great changes have been wrought within a 
few hundred years. Where the old maps of that 
coast appear incorrect, showing capes where there 
are now bays, the want of accuracy to-day is not due 
to any fault of the maps. The shore-line has greatly 
changed, and villages and churches have disappeared, 
or are now to be seen under the waves. 


The most wonderful thing about all this is the 
slender means by which the power of the sea is re- 
sisted. A layer of sand of only a few inches thick. 
ness, washed up upon the edge of a marsh, will bear 
all the pounding and beating of the sea in a storm, 
and be made all the firmer by what it has to endure. 
And yet the same sand, when it is dry, will drift be- 
fore the wind like snow, and will seem as poorly 
fitted for a breakwater as would a snow-bank. 

All along our Atlantic coast are to be found beaches 
like those on the east coast of England, which rest 
upon soft mud. The means for preserving these are 
as simple as the nature of the beaches themselves. 
Grasses that will grow in the sand, and will grow 
nowhere else, give the only protection that can 
found, and, in most instances, all the protection that 
is needed. The variety grown is called Marum grass 
in England. The name evidently means sea-grass. 
This grass was constantly sown by the Dutch on 
the sand-hills which line their sea-shore; and it is 
altogether likely that the practice of sowing it was 
introduced into England from Holland in very early 
times. 

There is said to be a widespread notion among the 
people of Norfolk that some penalty attaches to the 
gathering of Marum grass for any purpose. This 
must be a tradition from times when such laws were 
in force, for there is no law ee a penalty at 
present. After a great storm, in 1608, commission- 
ers were appointed to preserve the sea-bauks on the 
east coast, and it is likely they made local rules and 
regulations for the keeping of the grass. 

As nature provides very simple means for holdin; 
the water and the sand, so the banks are threatene: 
from a quarter from which danger would hardly be 
expected. When the water is low, the rats pierce the 
banks with their holes, and these quickly enlarge in 
the soft sand so that a single rat-hole may prove the 
destruction of miles of embankment. 

One thing which is not sufficiently taken into ac- 
count by those who are interested in dyking and re- 
claiming marshes is that the peaty soil, upon being 
drained, settles, and brings the surface much lower 
than before. Artificial dykes need to be made with 
this result in view. 
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UNINTENTIONALLY SAUCY. 


Even the most disagreeable of minor incidents at 
sea have their use in promoting rapid acquaintance 
and good-fellowship. He is atruly polite and good- 
natured man who finds no “credit in being jolly” 
under all nautical circumstances, and amply deserves 
the hearty liking of his fellow-passengers. Says a 
passenger on board a ship just leaving Aden: 


Outside the harbor there was a pretty stiff breeze 
and some swell. As the ship drew out to sea, she 
began to roll a little. 

hings promised to be lively, if the motion in. 
creased; bottles looked insecure on their bases, and 
plates began to slide. 

Suddenly the ship gave a heavy roll, and I seized 
my plate and glass, one in each hand, just in time to 
save them. All along the table crockery and glass 
cm way, emptying their contents into their owner’s 





aps. 

The lady on my left, who had been in the act of 

= sauce out of a bottle, feeling herself going 
ack, back, abandoned her trencher, threw out her 
arms to save herself, and clutched at my shirt-front 
with the hand that held the Worcestershire sauce 
bottle, neck down. 

I couldn't expostulate, and I couldn’t let go my 
own dinner to remove the hand, so, for the space of 
three rolls, that bottle was held hysterically against 
ne until the last drop had run out. 

here was a collecting of senses, and gathering to- 
gether of fragments that remained. My neighbor 
recovered herself, and removed the now empty bot- 
tle, apologizing profusely, in the utmost confusion, 





**100 doses one dollar” is peculiar to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and true of no other medicine. [4Adv. 
——_—_-—_—~>—_ 


All Spring Rollers are perfect that have the name 
of Stewart Hartshorn on label. [4de. 


os 
Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J. H. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer.[Adv. 
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25 Cents PACKAGE 
Makes Five Gall a delici » sparkling, 
temperance beverage. Strengthens and purifies the 

blood. Its purity and delicacy commend it to all. 
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while I protested that it was of no q 
whatever, quite unavoidable, an every-day occur- 
rence; it had often happened to me before, and I 
always liked it. All this with the horrible liquid 
trickling down my bosom. 


<> 
> 


SECOND SIGHT. 


One cannot help feeling sorry for poor mediocrity 
when it finds itself in the presence of the master 
workman, for then its poor pretensions shrink and 
collapse like windbags. An ing incident is nar- 
rated concerning the encounter of an amateur musi- 
cian with the irascible Handel. 


The composer was en his way to Dublin; and, as 
the re was detained at Chester by contrary winds, 
he decided to fill up the time | trying over some 
of his music. Accordingly he instituted inquiries 
whether there were any singers in the place who 
could “sing at sight.” 

He was referred to several, and, among others, to 
a painter, who was put forward by the local singers 
as their most wag = J representative. On trial of a 
chorus, the poor fellow could make nothing of the 
music, and proved such a lamentable failure that 
Handel’s small stock of patience gave way. 

The man blundered on from bad to worse, and 
Handel finally stopped him, attacking him with a 
torrent of invectives, in half-a-dozen different lan- 

uages. 
ier ou schountrel!” he concluded. “Dit you not 
tell me zat you could sing at sight?” 

“Yes, sir, I did,’ stammered the frightened cul- 
prit; ‘“‘and so I can, but not at first sight!” 











MOTTOES, 


The fashion of hanging mottoes upon the walls of 
rooms was short-lived, as all fashions are in these 
days. It may be of interest to find that this was a 
revival of a usage which was common in England 
and Scotland a hundred years ago. A Scotch writer 
gives examples of such as were familiar to his ances- 
tors in the last century. They were carved, in the 
broad Scotch language, over the doorway. 

The moral precepts were made forcible by their 
brevity and directness. Here are a few of striking 
force: ‘“‘Feir the Lord;” “Flie From Syn;” “Mak 
For Lyf Everlastin’ ;” ‘‘No This Lyf is Bot Vanity ;” 
“Svear Note.” 

The sentiments of certain leading families were 
capa in characteristic language. ere is a 
half-defiant coolness in this, which is said to have 
been the motto of the Keiths: 
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For the Companion. 


PATRICK HENRY. 


At daybreak, in old Congress Hall, 
The council heard a footstep fall, 

hen flashed the signal round the floor, 
“The three have entered! Shut the door!” 


To Hancock, silent in his chair, 

To fifty patriots listening there 
voice that never shook with dread 

The mighty Declaration read. 


All night that dauntless speech to pen 
Had toiled those stern committee men: 
The audience felt its awful weight— 
And then began the great debate. 


Dared one that morning’s mood to mock 
With talk of prison, gibbet, block ? 

Tall Henry stood in righteous ire 

To shame the hint with words of fire. 


“Let crowned oppression for our sake 
Of every rock a scaffold make, - 
And all our homes to ruin give, 

That Declaration still shall live. 


“Its voice shall cry when we are dust, 
“There are no slaves, since God is just; 
Its lines shall tyrants’ hearts appal 
Like lightnings on Belshazzar’s wall. 


“Down, monarchs, from your empire hurled, 
You purpled hangmen of the world! 

For you, at last, man’s wrath and rod, 

For you the thunderbolts of God! 


“Shall we, when Liberty invites, 

Disown our manifest of rights, 

And, faithless, to its solemn claims 

Like cowards shrink to pledge our names? 


“No, patriots, seal B pm sacred vow, 
Complete the proud deliverance now, 
And on this glorious parchment trace 
Hope’s message to the human race. 


“Sign! for the hearts your manhood shields; 
Sign! for the dead on valor’s fields; 

And tell the millions yet to be 

God gave our country to be free.” 


They signed; and still, in witness grand, 
The fifty-six immortals stand 

By the bold instrument that woke 

Ten thousands swords when Henry spoke. 


And still, in iggend's echoes, live 

Those words historians could not give, 

Of him whose heart and tongue of flame 

Are deathless as our nation’s fame. 

For through the record’s stinted lines, 
is soul, a quenchiess lightning, shines; 

And long in freedom’s bells wi ring 

Th’ unwritten Voice that smote a king. 


THERON BROWN. 
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For the Companion. 
NOBLE LIVES. 


A rude earthen vessel is often chosen to convey 
a divine message. Again and again men and 
women have been taught that the old nursery tale 
was prophetic. It tells of a fairy who appeared 
clothed in rags, and as an old woman, wrinkled 
and bent. Those who received her kindly and 
heeded her words were some day met by a beauti- 
ful young lady, arrayed in silk and diamonds, 
who blessed them with favors. The old woman 
and the beautiful lady were one and the same 
fairy. 

Charles Reade’s father, a village Squire, when 
a student at Oriel College, Oxford, had a class- 
mate named Fry, a young man who was intend- 
ing to study for holy orders. Fry had brains and 
a kind heart, but he was rude in speech and rough 
in manner; he wore gray woollen stockings, and 
smoked a clay pipe. 

The set to which Reade belonged cut Fry, and 
Reade himself dubbed him ‘a vulgar fellow.” 
The Squire married a woman of fashion and cul- 
ture, and settled down on the paternal estate to 


hunt foxes and shoot grouse. 


The Vicar of the village parish fell sick, and 
Mr. Fry came to supply his place. 

‘You must ask the gentleman to dinner,” said 
Mrs. Reade. 

“TI really can’t,”’ answered the Squire; but he 
and his wife occupied the family pew on Sunday 
morning. 

The ‘vulgar fellow” of Oriel had become a 
mighty preacher. He was fervid and eloquent, 
and his rhetoric struck hard both the Squire and 
his lady. 

“I wish I had asked Fry to dinner,” said the 
Squire after church. ‘‘I’ll do it now.” 

His wife smiled encouragement, and the preacher 
walked back with them to the great house, nearly 
a mile distant from the church. 

The “vulgar fellow” was a born missionary, 
and he delivered his message to Mr. and Mrs. 
Reade. They both accepted it, and it revolution- 
ized their character and life. 

The Squire dropped his gay, sporting friends, 
and Mrs. Reade turned aside from fashionable 
life that she might do good. The village became 
the most religious in the county; for, though the 
vicar cared more for his living than for his parish- 
ioners, the Squire became to them a lay-reader 
and a lay-preacher. 

He invited them to come up to the house on 
Sunday, when there was no service in the church, 
and read the Bible with him. If they could not 
read, they could hear him read and explain one or 
two chapters. 

The Vicar, who preached a ten-minutes’ sermon, 
and then ceased from all clerical duty until the 
next Sunday morning, wrote a letter to the Bishop, 
complaining that the Squire was holding a con- 
venticle in his house contrary to law. 

The Bishop investigated the facts, approved of 
the Squire’s course and urged him to continue his 


good work. A Sunday school was established ; 
then a schoolhouse for day and Sunday scholars 
was built. In it Mrs. Reade taught, and for many 
years her children and descendants have followed 
her example. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS. 


In England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Belgium a system of school savings banks has long 
been in successful operation, its object being to en- 
courage young people, and even small children, in 
those habits of thrift and economy which are the 
| only sure foundation for material success in life. In 
France, in 1882, over ten million francs (or two mil- 
lion dollars) stood to the credit of the school children, 
while in Belgium, the city of Ghent alone has a rec- 
ord of over one hundred thousand dollars. The 
system, which has now been adopted in several 
American cities, was introduced into this country by 
the schools of Rutland, Vt. 


The teachers retain charge of the daily deposits till 
the end of each month, when all individual amounts 
of fifty cents or over are transferred to a savings 
bank in that city, credit bein 
and regular pass-books issue 
—. : 

‘he experiment has been in operation in Rutland 
| for one year, and Superintendent Randall and the 
| treasurer of the bank unite in reporting most satis- 
| factory results. 
| At the outset it was hoped that the sven savings 
of the scholars who availed themselves of the plan 
would equal a cent a day each for one hundred and 
| eighty school ore There have been one hundred 
and ninety school days in the year, and the estimate 
has been exceeded by over twenty-five per cent. 

The whole number of books issued is four hundred 
and twenty-two, and the total deposit one thousand 
and thirty-seven dollars, and eleven cents, nee 
an average of two dollars and forty-six cents on eac' 
account, ranging, in exceptional cases, from fifty 
cents to fifty dollars. 

One point, which is not mentioned in the report, is 
no doubt insisted upon by the wise teachers inter- 
ested in this matter: the money thus deposited by 
| the pupils should be a positive saving—something 

taken from the child’s regular allowance of pocket- 
| money, which would else be spent for toys or can- 
dies; or, better still, perhaps, money earned for the 
a. Parents should co-operate with the teachers 
| in this respect, by providing means for the child to 
| earn small sums by regular duties of some sort. 
| If the child is allowed merely to tease his parents 
' or friends for the-money he puts in the bank each 
day, he gains nothing in those habits of independ- 
| ence, self-control, and thrift which the system is in- 
' tended to inculcate. In this, as in the gifts and char- 
| ities of the child, it should always be something he 
| has himself done, so that he may truly call it his 
own. 





given there at once, 
in the name of each 





} TWO-SIDED. 


Mr. Stanton, the great War Secretary, was known 
to most persons who transacted business with him as 
an irritable, impatient, despotic man, who would not 

| listen to an explanation, or brook a contradiction. 
Yet Don Piatt, who knew him well, says that in early 
life he was generous, sensitive, impulsive to a fault, 
carried his heart in an open hand, and lived in a world 
created by his imagination. But the sweetest wine 
makes the sourest vinegar, and Mr. Piatt says that 
Stanton’s change of character dates from the death 
of his first wife, over whose loss he never ceased to 
grieve. 


When he became Secretary of War, he was sub: 
to rush of blood to the brain, which threatened to 
| end his life at any moment. To this disorder was 
added a prolonged mental strain, which, during 
—- of great responsibility, was not released day 
or night. 

He became gloomy, cynical, irritable, impatient, 
and so abrupt to subordinates that they had to reduce 
themselves to mere ciphers to get along comfortably 
with him. 

Mr. Piatt adds that the Secretary’s manners were 
con ous, and that most of the employés of the 
bt al partment became more or less like their 
chief. ; 

Yet the a yy tyrannical Secretary always 
held out a hand to the common soldier, as the follow- 
ing story told by Mr. Piatt shows. One morning the 
jomgeey ’s office —- a _— oo and mem- 

rs of Congress. ragged, dirty, sickly young man 
stole timidly in, and stood leaning against the wall 
near the door. 

“Well, my lad, what can I do for you?” said Secre- 
tary Stanton, brushing aside the officers and calling 
the boy to him. 

The soldier, without sa ing a word, drew a letter 
from his pocket and handed it to the epg who, 
tearing it open, cried, “Come here, all of you!” 

They gathered about him; he read the letter aloud, 
and holding it up said, ‘I would rather be worthy of 
this letter than have the highest commission in the 
Army of the United States.” 

It was an appeal from Gen. George H. Thomas in 
behalf of the bearer, a survivor of the men sent 
South by General Mitchell to burn the bridges and 
destroy the railroad communications of the Confed- 
erates before the battle of Shiloh. The youth’s com- 
panions had been caught, and he had escaped more 
dead than alive. 

Stanton, turning to the boy, asked what he could 
do for him. 

“Let me go home; I want to see my mother,” was 
the reply. 

“You shall, and when you return to the army it 
shall be as an officer,” said Stanton. ‘Yours is the 
sort of devotion that is needed in the army.” 


a ~ 
BESET BY ALLIGATORS. 


A writer in the New York Sun describes the perils 
from alligators which a surveying party recently 
encountered at the mouth of the Ganges. One even- 
ing, as a boat load, consisting of two whites and four 
natives, was returning from the exploration of a 
lagoon, large numbers of alligators rose about them, 
and they landed on a small island to save themselves. 
At least two hundred and fifty of the saurians were 
splashing about in the water, and the men used their 
firearms constantly to keep off the enemy while they 
pulled for the shore. The island was not over fifty 
feet in diameter, and was composed of spongy earth, 
and the water all about seemed alive with the rep- 
tiles. 

When the men had remained there some time, in a 
state of a. oy determined to return to the boat, 
but the frightened natives begged for longer delay. 

“You do not understand these reptiles,” said the 
most intelligent of them. ‘They are so fierce and 
hungry, and are so bold by night, that they will even 
climb into the boat. Any one of them can upset us 
by a blow of his tail.” 

“What would you advise?” asked one of the white 


men. 

“That we all go to the other end of the island. We 
will attract them to that spot, and then hurry back 
here and row away.” 
| Two minutes after the entire party ran to the other 





end of the island, pursued on both sides by the rep- 
tiles, thrashing the water in a terrible way. They 
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would probably have landed but for the fire from the 
guns. The four natives then removed their garments, 
made them into bundles, and tossed them far out 
into the water. 

The alligators rushed for the decoys, and at the 
same instant all the men ran for the boat, entered it, 
and pushed vigorously off. They pulled st6utly, and 
had accomplished a distance of some three hundred 
feet from the island, when the boat struck a snag 
with a sudden shock, which threw two of the natives 
into the water. hat was worse, the craft had 
a a leak, and the water rushed in so fast that 
she swamped in less than two minutes. 

The four natives set up a dismal cry, and started 
together to swim to the island. Had they. gone quiet- 
ly, they might have reached it, but, being half-frantic 
with fear, they splashed the water, and kept up a 
constant wailing. 

“Are we to Be eaten alive?’* gasped one of the 
white men, as the boat was settling. 

“Don’t follow them,” said the other. “Our only 
— lies in drifting out into the river with the boat.” 

hey clung to the gunwales of the half submerged 
craft, but had not floated thirty feet from the snag 
when the screams of the natives were heard, as the 
reptiles rushed upon them. There was a wild fight 
over the prey, and the waves thus made helped float 
the boat away from the place. 

Foot by foot the men clinging to the boat drifted 
away, and at length struck the current of the river. 
Five minutes later a boat from the steamer picked 
them up. 
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For the Companion, 


TO THE SWEETHEART JUNE. 


Here’s to my love, and here’s to my dove, 
And here’s to my darling and dear, 

From the dew of the rose, as it bourgeons and blows, 
1 will drink to my sweetheart here. 


With the eyes of a lover, I watch her come over 
The crest of the ee hills; 
My pulses beat at the sound of her feet, 
long by the rivers and rills. 


For at ever so light a touch, or so slight, 
A tuneful song doth arise, 

And as ever so swift the waters drift, 
They catch the blue of her eyes. 


And where she passes, the emerald grasses, 
The Sete — and glade, 

Lift higher and higher, each tender spire, 
Of bud, and blossom, and blade. 


And the soul of the rose is wooed to unclose, 
And slip from its sheath of death, 

To revel anew in the sun and the dew, 
At the touch of her balmy breath. 


Then drink to her health, and drink to her wealth 
Of summer bloom and cheer, 
As through the grasses she lightly passes, 
The sweetheart of the year. 
NORA PERRY. 


+or- 
THOROUGHLY FRIGHTENED. 


“When I was about fourteen,” said Aunt Grace, 
“we girls thought it would be great fun to stay at the 
schoolhouse all night. We had the Christmas deco- 
rations to arrange, and it appealed to us as being 
what Jean Ingelow calls ‘a most egregious and ten- 
der lark’ to make a night of it, with work and laugh- 
ter, and if fatigue should overtake us, to sleep on the 
settees till morning. The teacher was willing, and 
our mothers gave a reluctant consent, although they 
considered the project a wild and silly one. 


“Well, the night came, and we entered into our 
frolic with heart and soul. We made evergreen 
wreaths, and laughed and joked till the room re- 
sounded. You see, we were at the giggling age! 
ow Fanny Mason said, ‘I wonder what time it 


“Tt was an unlucky remark. We all remembered, 
with a start, that it was pitch-dark outside, and our 
homes were over half a mile away. 

*««T wish we had shut the blinds before dark,’ said 
Nell James; ‘the windows look so black!’ 

« ‘Let’s sit in the entry,’ suggested another; ‘there’s 
no window there.’ 

**With one accord we hurried pell-mell into the en- 
try, and, fortunately, some one remembered to take 
the lamp. There we sat, making trimming, and also 
making believe that we were not frightened. Nell 
was in the midst of a story about her Aunt Sophia’s 
driving a kicking horse to market, when suddenly we 
heard soft foot-falls on the platform outside, and 
then a long breath close to the door. 

“Instantly we were as still as mice, and every face 


grew a: 

“ ‘Girls,’ whispered Fanny, ‘let’s hold the doors!’ 

“One of them was locked, but that made no differ. 
ence in our precautions. We sat holding them both 
in breathless suspense for pan ten minutes, 
though I could almost have declared we had been 
there all night; and all the time there were, at short 
intervals, those cautious steps outside. 

‘Girls,’ whispered Nell, ‘I can’t stand this. Let’s 
ut on our things, then oe the door, and run for 
ome. I'd rather be caught and killed, than sit here 

with my hair turning white and standing on end.’ 

“She was a leading spirit, and we obeyed her; put 
on our hoods, with trembling fingers; blew out the 
light, and made a rush for the road, almost tumblin 
over one another in our terror. Something chase 
us, jumping on us as we ran. We screamed in con- 
cert, but Grace Lee suddenly cried, ‘Why, it’s Rover! 
Down, Rover!’ 

“How we laughed, as we petted the old dog, though 
some of us were nearer crying. But we didn’t go 
back to the schoolhouse, I can tell you! We pre- 
ferred to be the laughing-stock of the town, and we 
were, for many a long day after.” 


+o — 
OLD ARTILLERY HORSES. 


Artillery horses, after two or three years of drill- 
ing, respond as readily to the bugle calls as do their 
riders. Fred Grant was captain of the artillery 
squadron during his last year at West Point. At the 
inspection held by the official visitors, one of whom 
was his father, the artillery were summoned to a 
drill. It was announced that the commands would 
be given by bugle call, and verbally repeated by the 
officer to his men. , 


Young Grant, who, having no ear for music, could 
not tell the “retreat” from “the charge,” got out of 
the difficulty od riding the trained horse of one of the 
sergeants. She carried him through. When the 
bugle sounded “forward” the horse advanced, and 
Fred shouted the order. When “halt” came from the 
bugle the horse stopped and its rider cried, ‘‘Halt!”’ 

ring the late war the artillery horses showed not 
only an ear for music, but an eye for their flag, as 
this anecdote proves: 

I once saw a young soldier who belonged to a bat- 
tery of artillery engaged in patching the holes in his 
guidon (a marker’s flag) with cloth from the lining 
of his uniform. 

When I asked him why he spent so much time to 
mend that old flag, his answer was, that, as we were 
so far from the base of supplies, he could not get a 
new one. 

When the battery went into action with twenty-six 
horses and six guns he always stuck the pikeof the 

uidon into the ground where the battery was to 


orm. 

If the man who rode the leading horse was killed or 
disabled, and the noise of battle was so great that the 
bugle call conld not be heard, the horses would wheel 
around the flag and execute the manceuvre known as 
by left into line, and bring the muzzles of the six 
guns on a line with the flag. 





Then as soon as the guns were unlimbered, he 


would “in place it about two hundred paces to the 
rear, and the horses would gallop to the rear with 
the caissons and halt again on a line with it. 


A MIDNIGHT CALL. 


Occurrences which are very annoying at the time 
are often highly amusing to look back upon, and no 
doubt the man who tells the following story wrote it 
out with a twinkle in his eye. The scene is laid in 
a peasant’s house in an out-of-the-way corner of Ice- 
land, and Bjarni was the traveller’s faithful servant 
and interpreter. 





After I had been asleep for some hours, and was 
Ss all sorts of pleasant things, I was awak- 
ened by Bjarni. 

“What is the matter?” I said, angrily. ‘“‘What do 
you want to disturb me for? Why are you dressed, 
and covered with mud, and streaming with. water, 
and generally objectionable?” For I perceived that 
he was the source of a large river that was running 
all over the room. 

I also became aware that all the household had 
just assembled in every stage of undress, and were 
apparently in a panting and exhausted condition, 
though from what cause I was unable to discover. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, “‘but they are none of 
them strong enough.” > 

*“‘What do you mean? Are you drunk?” 

“No,” he said; “‘and they tried for ever so long.” 

“Speak up, for goodness’ sake! What have you 
been doing?” 

“Why,” he replied, “I went out to try if the river 
was safe for to-morrow, and had to swim for it, and 
I’m full of water, and my things have all swelled, 
and there’s nobody can get my ts off. Will you 
come and try?” 

If a disagreeable thing has to be done, it is better 
to do it at once. ‘os out of bed, and got hold 
of the right foot. Bjarni held on by the window-sill, 
and the whole family threw themselves upon him to 
sustain him during the approaching trial. 

There was a brief but exciting struggle, enlivened 
by the shrieks of the Icelanders and the groans of 

or Bjarni, whose leg was nearly dragged out of 
| Joint by the opposing forces, when, with a ‘‘squish,” 
the boot came off suddenly, and we all rolled on the 
ground together, to every one’s huge delight. 





—~4>>- 
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IN TWO POCKETS. 


The collection of rents in Ireland has become sy- 
| nonymous with the disagreeable, but even if it be an 
| unpleasant duty, amusing incidents sometimes arise. 

“Last year,” writes a landlord, ‘‘a farmer came to 
| me on rent day, saying that he could not pay more 
than half the sum he owed. He had a great deal to 

say about losses, bad times, and low prices, and I lis- 
tened with patience until he had finished. . 


“T then reminded him that his rent had been reduced 
under the Land Act, and that I had voluntarily can- 
celled some arrears; but I firmly refused to accept 
less than the full amount. Mick was married, and I 
knew that his wife ruled the household. 

‘Now, Micky,’ said I, ‘you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. After what has been done to relieve 
you, I did expect you to behave better. I am sure 
your wife would not sageute of your conduct.’ 

“Micky had frequently confided to me that ‘herself’ 
—his wife—‘gave him a sore life,’ and I was anxious 
to know how far she had meddled in the matter. 
After some hesitation, he replied, “‘Well, sir, if ye 
won't discover on me, I'll tell ye the thruth. Herself 
advised me to pay only half the rint. She’s a good 
scholar, an’ reads the papers, an’ she tells me a new 
Land Act will soon be passed, an’ all arrears wiped 
out. Will yer honor take the half year?’ 

**No, Micky, I cannot. Be honest, and pay the 
peer | you owe. I feel sure you have it allin your 
pocket.’ e 

“That was a hit, for Mick, with an Irish peasant’s 

uick sense of the humor of the situation, replied, 
‘Bedad, thin, it’s in two pockets! Herself made up 
the two half-years in separate parcels, an’ put thim 
in two different pockets, to purvint any mistake; an’ 
I was only to give yer honor one of thim if I could 
manage it. But here’s the full money, an’ maybe 
it’s best to keep out o’ debt.’” 


WHY HE WAS SAVED. 


In February, 1861, a terrible gale raged along the 
coast of England. Eighty-one vessels were wrecked 
in Hartlepool Bay. While the storm was at its height, 
the Rising Sun, a stout brig, struck on Longrear 
Rock, a reef extending a mile from one side of the 
bay. The vessel sunk, leaving only her two topmasts 
above the foaming waves. The life-boats were away 
rescuing wrecked crews. 


The only means of saving the men clinging to the 
swaying masts was the rocket apparatus. Before it 
could be adjusted one mast fell. Just as the rocket 
bearing the life-line went booming out of the mortar 
the other mast toppled over. 

y the rocket-men began to draw in their line, 
when suddenly they felt that something was attached 
to it, and in a few minutes hauled on to the beach the 
apparently lifeless body of a sailor-boy. Trained and 
tender hands worked, and in a short time he became 
conscious. 

With wild amazement he gazed around on the 
crowd of kind and sympathizing friends. They 
raised him to his feet. He looked up into the 
weather-beaten face of the old fisherman near him, 
and asked, ‘‘Where am I?” 

“Thou art here, my lad.” 

‘*Where’s the cap’n?” 

“Drowned, my lad.” 

“The mate, then?” 

‘*He’s drowned, too.” 

“The crew?” 

sas hey are all lost, my lad; thou art the only one 
saved.’ 

The boy stood, overwhelmed, for a few moments; 
then he raised both his hands, and cried, in a loud 
voice, “My mother’s been praying for me! My 
mother’s been praying for me!” 

And then he dropped on his knees on the wet sand, 
and hid his sobbing face in his hands. 








———— — 
HIS “CHARRAGHE.” 


A wholesale firm in Chicago received the following 
postal from one of its out-of-town patrons: ‘Plese 
toe lett mee no the Prise ov A goode charraghe.’’ No 
member of the firm, and not one of its employés 
from the office-boy up to the manager, could tell 
what was meant by a “charraghe,” and Webster and 
Worcester were also ignorant regarding the meaning 
of the word. 


Finally, the postal was returned to the sender, with 
a polite letter stating that the meaning of the word 
“charraghe’”’ was unknown to the firm, and asking 
for its definition. 

In reply came the following lucid explanation: 

“DERE CIRS.—the postel was rote by mi Clurk, me 
Being Buzzy, an’ i Reegrit that His ignorantz shood 
make you so much Trubbel. He is a pore ie hoo 
you must eggscuse on ackount of his not Having 


went to skool but little; therefour He speled the 
word ag» 

“Itis ‘Karridge’ instid of ‘charraghe.’ Pleze eggs- 
cuse his ignorantz, an lett me no wat a 2 sete, 2 
hoarse, kovered Famly — will cost.” 

The “ignorantz”’ of the cler 
price of the “‘karridge” sent. 





was excused, and the 
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For the Companion. 
BABY’S MORNING. 


When the short hand points to five 
Birdies wake and sing. 

Baby wakes at six o’clock, 
Sleepy little thing! 


Seven is her breakfast time, 
Bread and milk you know; 

If she eats all in the bowl, 
Tall and stout she’ll grow. 


Ten o’clock the sandman comes, 
Comes without a rap; 

All the house is still till twelve— 
Baby takes her nap. 


~@> 
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For the Companion. 
A TWILIGHT ADVENTURE. 
Nannie sat on the washroom steps, waiting for 


her seven Brahma chickens to go into the wood- | 


shed. 

She made it her nightly duty, when they gave 
up picking and wander-.: 
ing, and turned into the 
shed, to steal softly after 


| lieved now she would not tell her papa, but see to 
the affair herself. So she stepped out to the wood- 
shed again, and called gently,— 

“Boy, boy, don’t be afraid! Tell me what you 
want.” 

There was no movement overhead, but, after two 
or three calls, Nannie heard suppressed sobbing. 
Then she grew very bold, and ran up the stairs. 

“Come out of that hay!” she commanded. 
‘Don’t be afraid; I won’t hurt you.” 
| He scrambled to his feet then, and stood before 
‘her, wiping his eyes, the very same dark-skinned 
little Portuguese boy from whom she had so many 
times taken her papa’s newspaper. 

“What is your name ?” she asked. 

“Jose Francis,” he whimpered. 

‘*What’s the matter! What makes you cry ?” 

“T don’t dare go home, ’cause I lost my brother 
Tony’s knife.” 

‘Lost his knife? What kind of a knife, and 
where did you lose it ?”” asked Nannie, with lively 
interest. 

‘Lost it under the horse-chestnut tree, and it 
had two blades.” 
| ‘And was one blade broken, and the handle 
| brown ?” asked Nannie, putting her hand in her 
| pocket. 

**Yes,” said little Jose, ruefully, “and I’m 
afraid to go home.” 
| ‘Well, that’s funny,” said Nannie, “for I do 











believe I’ve found it. Look, I found this knife | 


under the horse-chestnut tree just a little while 
ago, and I’ve been peeling chestnuts with it. Is 
that the one ?” 

“Yes,” said little Jose, his white teeth shining 
as he smiled broadly. 

‘“‘Well, then, you take it and run home.” 


The child was glad to obey, and, knife in hand, | 


he scampered off down the road. 

By the time Nannie had watched him safely out 
of sight, and turned her attention again to her 
chickens, the seven little Brahmas had entered the 
wood-shed and were straggling Jrowsily up the 


wood-pile, where she caught them easily, and put , 


them to bed in their barrel. 

“Qua! qua!” cried the old hen, ruffling her 
feathers, as she looked on from her nest. 

‘Well, J love them, if you don’t!” said Nannie; 
and then she went into the house to tell her ad- 
ventures. Mary L. B. Brancu. 

—_—_+@r 


JOHNNY was visiting at his grandpa’s farm. 

He had seen the cows, and drank the rich milk, 
but had never seen the milking. 

“Mamma,” he said, ‘‘where does the milk come 
from ?” 

‘*From the cows, dear.” 

‘How do they get it out? Do they pump it with 
her tail ?”’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
SENTENCE CHARADE. 
_Read the meaning of the words in italics below 
rightly, and find the name of a man who was ex- 


| ecuted June 30, 1685, because he refused to take any 
oath inconsistent with the Protestant faith. 


= 


. Cunning and waggish in his youth, 
Yet wanting not in truth. 


nw 


. His manhood wrote in lines of grace 
A pronoun on his face. 


. With head uncovered in his age 
He looked a soldier sage. 


— 


. Whose warriors live in cave or tent 
‘The many seasons spent. 


. While round the heath its flowering cup 
Opened or folded up. 


. A title of nobility 
Who more deserved than he? 


- (A preposition as context 





Just here should be annexed.) 


8. A shire of proud, his- 
toric fame 





them, catch them one by 
one, as they fluttered up 
the wood-pile, and put 
them to bed in a barrel 
half-full of hay. 

The old mother. hen 
had discarded them utter 
ly; her kindly cluck had 
changed into a cry of dis- 
like and threatening, and 
when, from force of 
habit, they tried at night 
to reach their old nest, 
she would drive them 
away, and peck at them 
remorselessly. So Nan- 
nie had to be on hand to 
help them, and she must 
watch very quietly, or 
they would be frightened 
away. 

“Oh dear !’’ she thought 
to herself, not daring to 
speak aloud; “I did 
think they were going 
in then, but they have all 
gone to the pan to get a 
drink of water.” 

She sat very still, and 
presently they wandered 
toward the shed again, 
as if thinking of rest. 
Just as the foremost 
stepped inside, with the 
others hesitating behind 
him, and just as Nannie 
thought she might start 
to follow them, a sudden 
noise in the loft over the 
shed, as if somebody or 
something were moving 
around, frightened the 
timid chickens far away, 
and even made Nannie’s 











Completes the hero’s 
name. 


2. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE, 
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1 to 2, 
wrecks. 

3 to 4, Contrary to any 
law or system. 

1 to 3, A fibrous product 
of the palm-tree, imported 
from Brazil. 

2to 4, In the manner of 
a step-mother. 

5 to 6, A fine, filmy sub- 
stance, like cobwebs, float- 
ing in the air. 

7 to8, To lessen the worth 


A plunderer of 


of. 

5 to 7, A greedy or raven- 
ous eater. 

6 to 8, A ready and witty 
reply. 

1to 5, A pert, conceited 
fellow. 


2 to 6, To approach. 

3 to 7, Having lived. 

4 to 8, Knowledge gained 
from reading or study. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 


3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1. The hits in those —— 
were among the —— at- 
tacks I have heard. 

2. Such —— always 
— most who are least 
able to comprehend them. 

3. The youngest took 
the handsomest of the ——. 

4. The hunters both —— 
——and secure it by in- 

















heart beat quicker. 

“Is that you, John- 
ny ?” she called out. 

No answer. 

“There,” she said to herself, “I do believe it’s 
the Smith's yellow cat! I saw him come out of | 
the loft once yesterday. Maybe he’s hiding about | 
to catch my chickens !” } 

She ran up the steps that led to the loft, and, as 
soon as her head was above the floor, peered into 
the dim corners as well as she could. There was 
a pile of boards on one side, and some loose hay | 
on the other. 

Suddenly, as she stood quite still on the step, 
there was a movement and rustle in the hay, and 
she had only time to think, “It’s the yellow cat, 
sure!” when two black eyes and a swarthy face | 
appeared for an instant, and then dropped out of | 
sight. 

Nannie hurried down the steps all in a tremble, | 
frightened the chickens in every direction as she | 
rushed past them, and did not stop till she reached 
the safe shelter of the kitchen, where she took her 
station by the window, and began to think. 

“It’s a tramp, I know, a dreadful tramp; and | 
he is hiding there so as to come out to-night and | 
rob us. I must tell papa; and I wish we kept 
dogs and had guns!’ 

She could hear her father and uncle, her mother | 
and her big brother, all in conversation in the sit- 
ting room beyond, and their voices reassured her. 

‘Maybe he isn’t a robber-tramp; maybe he’s | 
just tired, and hiding away to sleep. How black 
his eyes were! just like that little Portuguese 
boy’s, the one that brings our paper mornings.” 

And then, as her fears decreased, her memory 
of the face she had seen grew less terrifying. 
After all, it was not a very big face, and perhaps 
it was only a little hungry gypsy boy. She be- 


For the Companion. 


FULL OF PLAY. 


Two frisky puppies, full of play, 

A shepherd dog, as smart as they, 

A boy who makes the pups jump sticks, 
And laughs at all their roguish tricks, 


These four one morning had some fun. 

The shepherd dog the play begun, 

By bringing to the boy a stick, 

Which meant, “I’ll chase! you throw it, quick!” 


And while the big dog held it there, H 
The pups both sprang into the air, 
And jumped the stick with greatest ease, 
As if they tried the boy to please. 


Please him they did; his ringing laughter 
Was heard for many minutes after. 


SARAH E. HOWARD. 








For the Companion. 
GOING TO SCHOOL. 


Once upon a time Baby Edna took it into her 
little, yellow, curly head to run away. 

Mamma had gone calling; so the little girl was 
left all alone with grandma. 

Grandma knew Baby Edna very well. She 
knew she would run away if she got a chance. 
So she hung the little pink sunbonnet up high 
up on a nail, where Baby Edna could not reach, 
even though she should stand on tiptoe in a chair; 
and she took off the dainty kid shoes and the 
pretty striped stockings. 

And then she left Baby Edna to patter around 
in the cool sitting-room with her bare feet, like 
wee white mice, thinking she really could not run 
away. 

But grandma, after all, didn’t know what a 
rogue Baby Edna really was. When she got tired 
of pattering around, she took grandma's nice 
black silk shawl out of the lowest bureau-drawer ; 





|and she took grandma’s drab silk, go-to-meeting 


bonnet out of the band box, and she put them 
both on her own little self. Wasn’t she a 
rogue ? 

Then she went out of the front door, and down 
the garden path, and out of the gate, and away 
up the street to the schoolhouse, where Aunty Nell 
was teaching school. 

Ah, how the scholars all laughed and laughed 
again to see Baby Edna dragging grandma’s black | 
silk shawl behind her! And Aunty Nell had to 
laugh, too, though she tried to look cross, when 
she saw Baby Edna’s bright brown eyes peeping 
out at her through the lace frills of grandma’s 
bonnet. | 

She took Baby Edna on her lap to hear a class | 
of little boys and girls read; and then she sent a | 
big girl home with her, just as poor grandma had 
put on her clearest glasses to look for the run- 
away baby. 

“T’ye had a dood time,” said Baby Edna, with | 
a very sweet smile, ‘‘’tause ve pwimmers weaded 
tome. I’ll do some more to-morwow day.” 

But she didn’t. 





genious 

5. The musician —— with 
one hand, as the other is 
helpless from ——. B. 
4. 


LETTER 
Containing Twenty-four Hidden Geometrical Terms. 


R. ——, Dear Friend—,I am eternally obliged to you 
for your timely lines of good advice. True friend- 
ship is like an anchor deep set in the rough sea of 
time, whose strength those can trust who are true to 
themselves. Though our hands may never grasp 
here on earth, since you are an inhabitant of New 
England, while I reside under Mexico’s inefficient 
rule, still, like a beacon ever bright, the light of your 
affection still shines in my heart. 

Human affection presents a strange arcana, and the 
mysterious problem may never be solved in this world, 
and the best we can do is to square our lives, and to 
correct angles in each turn of our fortunes. But, R., 
perhaps you think the climax is reached in sentimen- 

ism, so I commence on the news. 

We live near where two main roads intersect or 
cross the river; not fenced up lanes as you have, 
however. No farm improvements have been made, 
save the recent erection of a stone wall around the 
estate where we reside. We are so near the torrid 
zone, that wild animals are very troublesome; our 
traps catch an old beast or else a cub every night. 
Your cosmopolitan gentlemen, who delight in sport, 
should make an appointment here next summer, and 
get their fill of hunting, 

But the mail-boat is ready to start. May you ever 
be happy, R., amid all life’s changes. 


Sincerely yours, 
ELGIE BELL. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Pea-cock, Ox-ford, Par-don, Ear-wig.—Pope. 
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Dog-star. 


Ist stanza=ago, died, deride. 

2d “ =farthing loaf, forlorn. 
ad =year, fear, name. 

4th =midsummer eve, day. 
5th =high, farthing loaf day. 


It contains nothing. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express oney drder. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole throagh the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. ersons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date pe your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
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Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
FITS OF SNEEZING. 


The nasal cavities are everywhere lined with mu. 
cous membrane, in which terminate various nerves. 
To in¢rease the surface of sensitive membrane, the 
walls of the cavities are not regular, but two thin 
bones, covered with membrane and nerves, swell out 
from the sides, almost filling the cavities. 

These are called the “‘turbinated bones,” from their 
top-like shape. The nerves of smell are mainly in 
the upper part of the nasal cavities, where they di- 
rectly connect with the “olfactory tract” of the 
brain. 

The nerves over the lower turbinated bone are 
wholly devoid of the sense of smell, but when unduly 
sensitive, give rise to various troublesome ailments— 
hay fever, fits of sneezing, asthma. When thus sen- 
sitive and producing these effects, the membrane is 
found to be thickened from chronic congestion of the 
part. The blood-supply to the nerves is excessive. 
In some persons the sneezing is violent, frequent, 
and continuous for many months. Sometimes the 
fits of sneezing give place to attacks of asthma. 

Hack, of Germany, is a strong advocate for the 
use of the galvano-cautery in all such, and many 
allied, cases. 

Dr. De Haviland Hall, of England, while thinking 
that too much is claimed for this remedy, says “That 
there are certain neurotic affections, the starting- 
point of which is the nasal mucous membrane, can- 
not, I think, be denied, and in these cases cure can be 
most readily effected by treatment directed to this 
part. Hack, by pointing out that the most ready 
method of influencing the nutrition of the mucous 
membrane of the nose is by the employment of the 
galvano-cautery, has enabled us to treat successfully 
and promptly many cases formerly difficult to man- 
age.” 

He also gives an account of signal cases thus cured 
by himself. The previous application of cocaine to 
the membrane renders the operation wholly, or 
nearly, painless. 

Dr. Hall says, however, that many cases can be as 
effectually cured by more simple measures, and he 
would always have these tried first. 

——_>———_ 
VENUS AND REGULUS. 


On the 4th of July, at ten o’clock in the evening, 
the radiant evening star Venus, as she moves east- 
ward from the sun, approaches very near the first 
magnitude star, Regulus. Planet and star are at 
their nearest point, and are then said to be in con- 
junction. 

This means that they are in the same right ascen- 
sion, or longitude, but not that they are in the same 
declination, or latitude. If they were in the same 
longitude and latitude, the planet would pass directly 
over the star, hiding it from view, and an occultation 
would occur. 

The moon often occults planets and stars, but it is 
a rare phenomenon when a planet occults another 
planet or star. Venus and Regulus will be near each 
other at the time of conjunction, there being only 1° 
14’ of blue sky intervening between them, the planet 
being south of the star. 

The celestial picture will be interesting to witness, 
and the western sky will be the scene of the specta- 
cle. The two stars set a few minutes before ten 
o’clock on the evening of the 4th, so that in the East- 
ern States they will not be visible at the moment of 
conjunction. 

There is no need of pointing out Venus, the fair 
evening star cannot be mistaken for any other; and 
Regulus will come into view on the northeast of the 
planet as soon as the twilight glow fades into the 
evening shades. Regulus is the leading brilliant in 
Leo, and the well-known star in the handle of the 
Sickle. It is so near the ecliptic or sun’s path that 
the moon and planets are often in its vicinity. 

Venus, after conjunction, will be found east of Regu- 
lus. She keeps on her eastern course until the 13th, 
when a change comes. She has reached the limit of 
her distance from the sun and begins to retrace her 
steps toward him, at the same time approaching the 
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earth, growing larger and brighter, and setting earlier 
every night. 


On the 15th of August she reaches her greatest | 


brilliancy, when she may be seen at noonday. On 


| September 2ist, she passes between us and the sun, 


and finishes her course as evening star. 

The summer sky will be lovely with her serene 
presence, as, charming every lover of the stars, she 
makes her shining way to her greatest eastern limit, 


| increasing in size, speed, and brilliancy, and then re- 
| traces her steps toward the great source from which 
| she derives her life and light. 


—_—_— - _—>- -—— 
SNAKE FARMING. 


A correspondent of the Atlanta Constitution de- 
scribes a farm in Illinois, the products of which are 
of a nature to make the flesh of any but enthusiastic 
naturalists creep with horror. The farm is carried 
on for the purpose of propagating rattlesnakes, which 
are sold at a good round price. A certain firm is at 
present using rattlesnake oil in the manufacture of 
a remedy for rheumatism, and the Illinois farmer 
has agreed to furnish two hundred and fifty snakes 
for the laboratory during the season, no reptile being 
less than six years old, or measuring less than four 
feet in length. 


There are thirty-seven ‘‘mounds” on the farm— 
slightly raised hillocks—where the snakes burrow in 
winter, and live with their young in summer. On 
the south side of one mound, where they could get 
the full benefit of the sun, were to be seen, on the 
day of the reporter’s visit, over fifty reptiles, which 
took not the slightest notice of the presence of spec- 
tators. 

“That mound,” said the farmer, ‘probably contains 
a dozen nests, and each nest at least ten eggs. I 
have seen nests holding eighteen young rattlers, the 
largest not over two inches in length. The eggs are 
about the size of those of a partridge, but have a soft 
shell.” 

In the farmhouse was a box of sawdust under the 
stove, containing twenty-seven rattlesnake eggs, 
which were almost at the point of hatching. After 
they had done so, the tiny reptiles would be fed upon 
flies, caught for them by the children. 

Several pet snakes glide about the house. They 
are absolutely harmless, the poison sac having been 
removed from their mouths, and their fangs clipped 
with pincers, while they were under the influence of 
chloroform. 

The reptiles have no equals as mice exterminators, 
and in the summer not only keep the place free from 
bugs and flies, but from human intruders. 
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EXCESSIVE POLITENESS. 


Barry's Tricopherous has stood the test 86 years, 

| only hair preparation that really cures baldness. [Adv. 

What is more refreshing than a dish of Ice-cream? | 

Moral: Buy a “White Mountain” Freezer. [Adv. 
PRES eee 

Scrofula, humors, boils, pimples, and all impurities 
of the blood are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Ade, 
——————— 

Dr. “‘Swett’s Root Beer.” A strictly temperance 
drink. Life of Man, Juniper, &c. 25c.a pkg.; 4, to make 20 
gallons, post-paid, $1. Prepared only at the N. E. Botanic 
Depot, Boston, Mass. Geo. W. Swett, M. D., Propr. [Adv 

eininmeshippeinaiins 

A sure test of greatness is to be used asa standard 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
| the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is bet- 
| ter than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for Burnett's. 


RICHMOND RECEIPTS 


Household Hints and Hel 
mS > f Pages. 
Mother, Wife and Daughter. 
SEND FIVE TWO-CENT STAMPS. 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 
NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS ! 


Knickerbocker Shoulder-Brace 

and Suspender combined. Expands 

the Chest, T+ round Shoulders. 

A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Lad. | 
oO! 























No harness; simple; w 
Sizes for en. 


erigt pes ean a 

o r r 

$1.50 silk-fneed: ‘Se 

around the body. Add 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 

N.A, JOHNSON, Propr. Easton, Pa. 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


wh and acknowledged as 

The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER 
OF THE WORLD. 

No lumps in the cream. No 
fear of zinc poisoning, as all 
surfaces that come in contact 
with the cream ARE TINNED. 
Will freeze cream quicker than 
any other Freezer, with less 

















A correspondent of the Philadelphia Record gives 
the following t of the in which a polite 
physician says good-afternoon to a Mexican sefiora 
who thinks she is ill enough to need his services. If 





the cost of so much polite ceremony to his bill. Per- 
haps he does: 


“Madame,” he says, as he reaches the bedside, “I 
am at your service.” 

“Mil gracias, Sefior Doctor.” 

“Madame” (this at the foot of the bed), “know me 
for your most humble servant!” 

**Good-morning, Sefior Doctor, amigo mio.” 

“Madame” (here he stops beside a table), “I kiss 
your feet!” 

“Seiior Doctor, I kiss your hand.” 

“Madame,” (this near the door) ‘“‘my poor house 
and all in it, myself, though useless, and all I have, 
are yours!” 

“Mil gracias, Sefior Doctor.” 

He turns around and opens the door, again turning 
as he does so, saying, “Adios, madame, your most 
humble servant!” 

“Adios, doctor, amigo mio.” 

He goes out, partly closes the door, but reopens it 
to put in his head and fire a parting shot, “Adios, 
madame, at your service!”’ 


——————_ 
HARES IN A BATTLE. a 
A singular incident of the battle of Wagram, be- 


says that besides being a great contest of arms, the 
day was a great hare-hunt. There were four hundred 
thousand hunters, half Austrians and half French. 


The plain was vz! covered with hares, which 
the long advance of the two armies had gathered 
into that narrow space. Every ten steps we started 
up one of these animals. Frightened by our guns, 
they ran for their lives, and continued to run until 
they reached the Austrian lines. There they were 
none the less terrified, and came rushing back upon 


movements of the hares, and could hardly be re- 
strained from making after them. 

Finally, there was a great Austrian cavalry charge, 
which, of course, took no account of the hares. e 


dismay among the ranks of the French soldiers, who, 
confused by so strange an attack, began bayonettin 
the hares. Other soldiers, not immediately press 
by the onset of the enemy, caught up the trembling 
animals in their hands. 

There was that day a great slaughter of men and 
of hares, and many a shot destined for the enemy 
struck one of these poor animals, who doubtless be- 
lieved that both the great armies had come there ex- 
pressly to hunt them, the hares, instead of to hunt 
each other. 

———_—_—>___—_ 


NEIGHBORLY. 


She had no idea that he was “paying attention” to 
her, but he had all the symptoms of an anxious lover 
as he offered her his hand and heart. But she could 
not think of it, and yet when she respectfully but 
firmly rejected him, she was half-afraid that her an- 
swer might lead him to do something desperate. 

“No, Josiah, I am much obleeged to ye, an’ I’m 
sorry for ye, ef it cuts ye up, but I can’t hev ye.” 

To her astonishment the young man’s face ex- 
pressed undisguised relief and satisfaction. 

*“Sary,’’ he exclaimed, potting out his hand, “don’t 
ye say another word! I’m much obleeged ter you. I 
was fond of Tirzy Blinks, but seein’ ez your maw ’n’ 
paw war dead recent, I thort as I ort fer to ax you to 
marry me. It wa’n’t no mo’ ’n neighborly.” 


_—_—4—____. 
HOW TO COOK. 

An Irishwoman, who was undergoing a civil service 
examination for an appointment as a cook, was en- 
deavoring to tell the lady, who was questioning her, 
her manner of dressing potatoes, & la mash. 


“First I smashes °em, mum, and then I piles ’em 
into a dish, mum, an’ pokes a little hole in the top, 





an’ puts a chunk av butter in it, an’ lets it evaporate 
over ’em, mum. 

“As fur coffee, mum, I have no equal, mum. The 
great thing in makin’ it is to keep in the ammonia, 
mum.” 
| She meant aroma. 


his time is valuable he might be cxcused for adding, 


tween the French and the Austrians, is related by | 
Captain Blaze, of the French Imperial Guard. He | 


us. | 
The soldiers were greatly amused by the frantic 


horses plunged in among them, and they rushed in 


ice and salt. Tubs waterproof. 





Geari easily adjusted, and 
not liable to y ~ out of order. 
Over reezers in use, 
Every Hi should have one. Mention Companion 


| and phy It wae yan e and Price List, to 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 142 Hollis St. Nashua, N. 


_ CHILDREN BY THE HUNDREDS 


| are dying of Cholera Infantum, Dysentery and Finx. 

| DELPHOS, OHIO, ouly 7th, 1886.—Our six-months’ 
old child had a severe attack of Summer Complaint. 
Physicians could do nothing. In despair we tried 
Synvita Blackberry Blocks—recommended by a 
friend—and a few doses effected a complete cure. 
Accept our heartfelt endorsement of your Black- 
ber: 8. MR, AND Mr&. J. BANZHAF. 

Blackberry Blocks are warranted to cure or bg J re- 

funded. No box. No bottle. tent 

= ce 





packages. 25 doses, 
nts. Five rw $1. Ask druggist or send price 
THE SYNVITA CO., Delphos, Ohio, and re- 
ve them tpaid. Don’t wait until an epidemic 
comes—then it is too late—but send at once. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIB, 1878, 


Break ast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


|W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 
nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


\LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron - = 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. e 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 























| the iron. Gives an elegant gloss. 





church Avenue, London, England. 





TRADE 
“MUVK 


Nestle’s Food 


1S ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 
Requires no Milk in its Preparation, 


and is very Effective in the Prevention of 
Cholera-Intantum. 





Zi *s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
cine, Vol. VII., the standard authority, says: ‘In 
cases of Cholera-Infantum Nestlé’s Milk Food is 
ALONE to be t ded.” the gastro- 
intestinal disorders to which infants are so subject 
are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 
properties of cow’s milk in a digestible form. “Cow's 
milk produces a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, 
which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 


to dispose of."’ 
This is one of several reasons why infant's foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow's milk fail as a diet in hot 


weather. Consult your physician about Nestlé’s Food 
and send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Skin& Scal 
ESTORED 
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Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing. purifying and 
beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, disfiguring 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. CUuTI- 
CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; RESOLV- 
ENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

&2~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 









HAN DS Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE 








The Best Laundry Starch in the World, 


an be used with or without boiling. Will not stick to 
akes collars and 
cuffs look like new. A great help to house keepers. 
Don’t try to get through washing day without it. 

Lawn Dresses, Pillow Shams, and Curtains can be 
beautifully done up with Electric Lustre Starch. 

Ask your Grocer for it. If he does not have it, tell 
him to get it for you. He can easily do so. It is for sale 
by Wholesale Grocers in every city in the United States. 

ealers can order it of their Wholesale Grocer. It is the 
BEST. Insist upon paving i Beware of light weight 
imitations. ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass, 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


The only $3. SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the world. 
Finest Calf, perfect fit, and 
warranted. Con Button 
and Lace, all styles toe. As oy 
stylish and durable as © 
those costing $5 or $6. © 


$2.50 SHOE excels 
the $3 Shoes adver- 
tised by other 

firms. 








and price 
stamped on bottom of each Shoe.) 

Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE 
If your dealer does not pee em send your nameon 
postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








TEACH YOUR BOYS AND 


LENGTH, 37 Inches. 


THE ENGLE 





Price of Gun, with 25 Projectiles, 


GIRLS HOW TO SHOOT. 
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SPRING GUN. 


Patented June 23, 1885, and January 19, 1886. 


$1.50. Projectiles, 15c. per 100. 


| If ordered by Mail, Postage and Packing 40 cents additional. 
STEEL BARRELS, accurately sighted front and back. Above cut is the exact size of the Projectile. 


| LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


This Gun is especially adapted for Target Practice. The projectile is , A men oy of an inch in length, made 
ircular, to 


of wood, with a lead point; blunt, not sharp. 


The above GUN was patented by Mr. S. 


Send for 


ENCLE SPRING CUN CO., Hazleton, 


Descriptive C 


Pa. 


D. ENGLE, the Inventor of the “FAMOUS 


U 
'ENGLE CLOCK,” at the present time making its fourth tour through the United States. 














